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The Swabian 
Alb Route 
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German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. lt is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. If has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with, you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,260 mi|es of ma rked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rooks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare . 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial.family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 


1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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decisive Washington 
acts on two fronts 


* 1 i US government has made two 
. (railblazing decisions in a week, 
e on the Siberian gas pipeline, the 
in on the Middle East, 
first resolved to modify sanctions 
kit European companies that have 
died to go ahead with deliveries for 
•Soviet gas pipeline to Western Eu« 
pedespite President Reagan's embar- 

i 

Ik, immediately after the PLO 
i had left Beirut, it announced 
of a wide-ranging peace plan for 
Middle East. 

Be two moves have little or nothing 
k with each other apart from de- 
ting anew America's determina- 
te exercise leadership under Presi- 
"*igan. 

may also both bo said to point 
Stjear direction yet to include op- 
les.of moderation and reconci- 
le instance the US ndministra- 
fttered a protest with the Euro- 
wnlle making it clear that it did 
bjind to deprive Its allies of all 
ton of movem ent. 

h the other it has pencilled out for 
'Fjltttlnians, who were beaten with 
tMd-of US armour, u pathway to 
Kf 

toes without saying that the Midd- 
peace bid Is of overriding impor- 
tin' comparison with the toning- 
^ of punitive measures against Eu- 

tn'companies. 

ikonly real parallel lies in the mix- 
J °f strength and the desire for re- 
lation, 

I* a major diplomatic success for 
J «t fteagan’s proposals to have 
°h fertile* ground in parts of the 
world. In Jordan, for instance, 
have been considered a step in the 
'direction. 

absence of the Soviet Union 
the fighting in Lebanon has pre- 
*|he United States with a double 
hityi ' 

is helping to promote peace in 
’on it can peacefully establish an 
08 .Hi the Middle East that would 
^®tncd absolutely absurd 10 or 12 

“lo. 

^.evacuation of Beirut by the 
, is what the political landscape 
W A kind of peace reigns bel- 
israel and Egypt and a similar 
® r affairs could be feasible bet- 
“raol aiid Lebanon. 

ft Wight be if conditions in 
n itself were lo be consolidated 

Israelis were to withdraw their 

• • 1 

^Beirut would be the first Arab 
J. 06 ® Cairo in line for some kind 
r^ttlement with Israel, leaving 
to’H third neighbour to convince 
refits to be derived from a sett- 


King Hussein of Jordan was long felt 
to be the party most likely to come to 
terms with Israel once another Arab 
country took the first step. 

On the basis of the Reagan proposals 
Israel might now come to an arrange- 
ment with its neighbours that ensured 
survival in peace once and for all. 

Syria alone would seem to be the ex 
ception to the rule, although it is argua- 
bly dragging its feet, not offering genui 
ne resistance. 

That still leaves the main bone of 
contention: the future role of the Pales- 
tinians. Yet self-government for the 
West Bank and the Gaza strip ought to 
be tolerable for Israel. 

It certainly should be if Jordan were 
to be offered and to exercise a supervi- 
sory function, thereby ensuring that a 
Palestinians state, did not emerge with 
its sole aim of waging yet another war 
of destruction on Israel. 

The Israeli government's prompt re- 
jection of the Reagan plan need not 
have been Mr Beg in's' last Word on the 
subject. . 

Yet there have been enough past in- 
stances of the Israeli Premier reacting 
stubbornly even when everyone felt his 
obduracy was harmful to Israel. 

The real debate will not be conducted 
in public., Wo can bo sure that Israel in 
particular has already begun to consi- 
der the details. 

President Reagan did not, after all, 
submit a complete and finished treaty; 
he merely listed headings, as it were, 
and it will lake long and arduous nego- 
tiations to breathe life Into them. 

It is doubtful whether Israel is fully 
convinced that its first reaction is right 
and the Reagan plan runs counter to 
the Camp David agreement. 

The spirit of Comp David certainly 
permits interpretations and ramifica- 
tions in line with the US proposals, bqt 
it will be months or years before deci- 
sions are reached. 

. The restrainedly positive response in 
some' Arab, quarters fuefs hopes. , 

It would not, sad to say, be the first 
time the dust of rubble and the smoke 
of bombs and grenades had had to 
cloud the sky before a silver lining.held 
forth the promise of a new dawn, i . • . 

• • Gottfried Capet! 

(Frankfurter Neue. Preepe, 4 September 1982) 



Archbishop Glemp pays a visit 

The Primate of Poland, Arohblehop Qlemp (left) le greeted by Cardinal Hdffner, 
head of the German Bishops Conference, In Cologne. They attended the German 
Catholic conference In DUaaeidorf where Archbishop Glemp was welcomed by a 
demonstration of support by 30,000. (Photo: dpa) 

Germany and Denmark clash 


over 


G ermany dnd Denmark are in dispu- 
te oyer cod fishing rights off the 
west coast of Grcenlund. 

German fishermen huve been' alloca- 
ted a 2,000-ton quota of cod In the fish- 
ing grounds by thio EEC. Licences have 
been issued by Bohn. . 

But Denmark has threatened to seize 
German trawlers in the area, although it 
is in EEC waters. ! ' 

(Greenland has voted to leave the 
EEC, although it is a partly autonomous 
region of Denmark). 

Bohn Agriculture Minister Jos?f Ertl 
has for years fought a losing battle to 
ensure the survival of the German high 
seas fishing industry. 

German fishermen insist bn their ri&ht 
to fish out the quota by September 20, 
when a fresh round of negotiations is 
dye to begin. 

*' Denmark wbnts the issue settled' as 
part of the overall' EEC fishing ‘polity: ■ 

■ German fishermen are reluctant to 
use the licences issued by Bonn; They 
are heading for Greenland but unwill- 
ing to move iilto the fishing grounds. 

They are demanding protection from 
J3onn if Denmark uses force, and they 
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. , 'll it. .. 

,wqnt. financial protection ; if tjie Danes 
confiscate ships apd catches and impo- 
se finest : ... ■ 

Herr Erll doubts whether the Dunes 
will resort to Illegal, moves that arc in 
breach. pf EEC resolutions. Where, he 
asks, would we be if every country deci- 
ded to go it alone against Common 
,Market. regulations that didn't suit it? 

; Bonn, | ho qays, .is not ;so concerned 
about the 2,Qp.O ton quota as about the 
principle. The, quota is merely part of a 
10,000-ton, catch allocated to German, 
French and British trawlers. • . , : , 

. -But the Danes and Greenlanders take 
a different .view., They have decided to 
■reserve ail catches around Greenland 
for the Qreeplanders, and Greenland 
has voted to retain ties , with Denmark 
but to leave the Common Market. 

; Sq .Copenhagen voted against the 
EEC recommendations ap'd forpier , Pre- 
mier Anker Jorgensen. said (he German 
' .moves yvere illegal, 

The clash is now tinder consideration 
by the Rppn Cabinet, which has .deci- 
ded, to send s , fiigh r ranicJn g envoy, pos- 
sibly Herr Wiscbnewski, Minister . of 
State at the Chancellor's Qfilce, to Co- 
penhagen with a note, . , • 

But . Bonn is, not optimistic, : aqd even 
the visit to, Bonn; by Greenland .Premier 
Mot?feld, who, was invited to. visit, the 
German capital by Chancellor Schmidt, 
may, faij through.. 

They; cap be extremely stubborn way 
up north; about, fish, says the Bonn Agri- 
culture Ministry resignedly.. 

But Bonn thinks that to go into, a cod 
war for 2,00 fans of fish would be out of 
proportion, . pfctervon KOjiig. 

(KfilnerSudt-Annigsr, 3 September 1982) 
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In search of another formula 
for admitting new members 




S ince the Brussels EEC summit late 
in June, it has been clearer than 
ever that Spain and Portugal will not be 
able to join the Common Market as it 
stands 

But there are Berious political reasons 
why it would be wrong to fob the two 
countries off with hopes of accession in 
some dim and distant future. 

It is. in any case, a miracle that Ma- 
drid has still not withdrawn the mem- 
bership bid It launched in 1977, given 
Spain's proverbial pride. 

In the New Year, President Mitter- 
rand, of France, emphatically endorsed 
Portugal's membership bid in Lisbon, 
while on a state visit to Madrid in June 
he could hardly have been blunter In 
his attempt to persuade the Spaniards 
they stood no hope of joining. 

When this failed he called at the 
Brussels summit for a fresh report by 
the European Commission on the eco- 
nomic problems associated with Spain's 
membership bid. 

Rome, Bonn and the EEC Commis- 
sion in Brussels are worried too much 
political, china is being smashed and 
have repeatedly encouraged hopes in 
both Spain and Portugal that member- 
Ship, ’already 1 postponed to 19&4, vKU at 
feast be for the asking in time for this 
latest deadline. 

This summer, in keeping with long- 
standing tradition, farmers in the south 
of France have resumed attacks on 
shipments of Spanish farm produce, 
with the result that M; Mitterrand could 
not yield ground even if he wanted. 

Oiovannl Glolltti, Italy's Socialist 
EEC Commissioner, thus took up at a 
July Commission conference old ideas 
dating back to Willy Brandt, the 1976 
Tlndemans Report and Raymond Bar- 
re's 1979 proposals. 

Herr Brandt envisaged the EEC as a 
convoy travelling at different ' speeds. 
M. Tindemaria referred' to Europe A la 
carte, The idea was that not all EEC 
members would be required to abide by 
all the rules. 

* Herr Brandt and M. Tlndemans in- 
itially envisaged a number of member- 
countries ^ forging ahead with plans for 
closer Integration. Signor Glolfttl now 
suggests Spain and ; Portugal could be- 
come fUU members of the 'European 
Community Vet be virtually excluded 
from the common agricultural market 
for years to come. • 

They would also be excused full com- 
pliance with the Industrial competition 
provisions of the Treaty of Rome. • 
Classic examples of Europe & la 1 carte 
are felt to be the European Monetary 
Systefa and 1 the Benelux customs union. 

In the EMS all EEC member-coun- 
tries are technically represented at con- 
sultations, which are' Held by the EEC 
Council of Ministers and in EEC com- 
mittees. ! • 

But Britain and Greece at not mem- 
bers of thfe system proper, while Italy 
enjoys a wider exchange-rate band- 
width for the lirfe than other’ member- 
countries. 

Within Benelux tax 'procedures are 
simplified for traffic in goods between 
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Conservatives wait for the call in Bonn, 
but the script is far from written 


Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, and there are no customs checks 
of individuals at their common borders. 

Residence permits and visas for 
foreign nationals are issued in accor- 
dance with jointly agreed principles. 

In theory Germany could join Bene- 
lux on both these points, making this 
greater degree of integration part of the 
EEC system with which, as yet, it has 
nothing directly to do. 

But Bonn, apart from the EMS, is 
still strictly opposed to the idea laun- 
ched by former Bonn Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, among others. 

Europe & la carte might be desirable 
as a means of forging ahead with inte- 
gration but not as a means of stalling on 
it, the German government feels. 

If Spain and Portugal were to become 
foil members of the BBC without 
achieving full economio integration af- 
ter a limited transitional period the 
Common Market might gradually disin- 
tegrate. 

The transitional period granted Bri- 
tain, Denmark and Ireland in 1973 was 
five years. For Greece a transitional 
period of seven years was agreed, large- 
ly because Bonn was worried about an 
influx of Greek workers. 

Basically Bonn is not in favour of 
long transitional periods, however, and 
certainly not unlimited ones. Only a ful- 
ly Integrated market ensures German 
Industry better sales prospects. 1 . 

Too- long- ■ tiansitionaV '“arrangements 
could lead in Greece, in Britain and 
even in Italy and Denmark to demands 
to turn back the dock of economic inte- 
gration and tough industrial competi- 
tion. 

Bonn is not alone in fearing this 
might be the case. At the EEC Commis- 
sion conference Signor Qlolitti's sug- 
gestion initially encountered more 
doubts than approval. 

Yet the German government has long 
realised that Spanish integration in the 
common agricultural market would in- 
crease the cost to the EEC budget to an 
extent existing Common Market coun- 
tries could not possibly afford. 

Bonn Agriculture Minister Josef Erti 
submitted to the German Cabinet in 
1979 a memorandum outlining, just in 
case, what he calls the grim truth. 

. But the Spaniards cannot be expected 
to whistle for equal rights in the com- 
mon agricultural market merely to ease 
|he pressurp on French farmers and the 
Bonn fcudgpt, and they, certainly cannot 
be expected to do so at the same time a$ 
exposing Spanish industry to the tender 
mercies of unlimited EEC competition. 

And in other EEC countries the steel, 
motor and textile industries and . their 
trade unions are not overjoyed at the 
prospect of low-wage competition from 
Spain and Portugal.- . _ :; 

As for the EEC’s finances; Britain's 
EEC Commissioner .Christopher .Tu-t 
gendhat has submitted proposals aimed 
at eliminating the net burden of financ- 
ing the EEC on Germany and Britain 
only, while smoothing the path for Spa- 
nish and Portuguese membership. . 

In various combinations Mr Tugend- 
. hat has proposed direct EEC levies on 
energy Imports, agricultural produce 
audio on. ' " ’i 

Some of his ideas could be of Interest 
. to Bonn because they are aimed at mak- 










T couldn't care less If ho la a full member of the EEC — he's in mywjrj 

{Cartoon: HaneUtG%| 

Benelux and Denmark, rich EEC It would need to be a stratcgyefl 
tortof, ne^ payers to rather, than net wduft integration, jvith. suitable 

ficiaries of the Common Market. in taxation, monetaiy affairs, M 

i the other hand his proposals (railways and airlines), aliens 
id eliminate the financial check on (abolition of border checks), m 
EEC budget imposed by the rule and even consular repress® 
the EEC is hot entitled to more abroad, 
one per cent of value-added tax re- On somo points it could b« 

?■ , ’ ' ' , , , , . with the Benelux countries, on .eft 

ils check is a means by which w jth Franco. 

J EEC !o »«urity and defenc poUcyb- 

.. Shrift pdl0ymak< ’" *° might arguably be derived. 

j r r.' . lh . dogma and bilateral cooperation > 

? MW tebk pTnni«n h rn P mmonl.v FranCe * an »PP«>» ch ail “ dl * 
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ing Benelux and Denmark, rich EEC 
countries', payees to rethor.thgn.net 
beneficiaries of the Common Market. 

On the other hand his proposals 
would eliminate the financial check on 
the EEC budget imposed by the rule 
that the EEC is hot entitled to more 
thhri one per cent of value-added tax re* 
venue. 

This check is a means by which 
Chancellor Schmidt has so far sought to 
force EEC agricultural policymakers to 
be less spendthrift. 

Viewed from Brussels the prospects 
for a new-look European Community 
seem largely to depend on Bonn, whose 
wqrd as -the EEC’s leading industrial 
power carries’ more weight than Geo- 
man public opinion generally realises. 

This leading role and the. authority 
enjpyed by Herr Schmidt in the Ten 
should force. Bonn at some stage in the 
months ahead to nail its colours to the 
masti ' 

Heirr Genscher at the Bohn Foreign 
Office has always been strongly in fa- 
vour of EEC membership for Spain and 
Portugal, but the Foreign Office has 
failed to allay the economic and politi- 
cal fears of both the Bonn government 
as a whole and its partners in the Com- 
mon Market 

Because of the interests of member- 
countries full membership for Madrid 
and Lisbon could only be achieved if 
Bonn were to agree to Europe & la car- 
te.This would inevitably mean setbacks 
to Integration in the form of exceptional 
arrangements for member-countries 
that were in a particularly weak posi- 
tion economically or industrially. 

To offset the damage Bonn would 
■ need to devise an offensive strategy 
aimed at more than minor Improve- 
ments as envisaged In the Oehsoher-Co- 
lombo Plan, such as majority decisions 
In the Council of Ministers, more rights 
for the European Assembly and foreign 
policy cooperation. 


He SPD/FDP coalition is nearing 
Ibe end. Unless the signs from 
(U gre wrong, the end could come 
(might and perhaps before the Hesse 
inflection on September 26. 

He Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, has 
nectly divined that the chairman of 
iFDP, Hans- Dietrich Genscher, will 
Hi to moke the change in Bonn if the 
(goes against the SPD. 
its FDP has already decided to 
winita lot with the CDU if the lat- 
his the governing SPD in Hesse) 

Hitt Schmidt is ready if the end does 
^suddenly — it does not matter if it 
before or alter the election. He would 
(dream of thowing in the towel. He 
Old like to continue with a minority 
tot without the FDP ministers. 

He chairman of the CDU, Helmut 
ity nidges from Herr Genscher’s atti- 
it ifapt the Opposition's, time has 
h. He is prepared to try and arrange 
Million with the FDP as soon as 
^le with no strings, attached, 
ik the CSU's Franz Josef Strauss 
mVwant’any part of it.. tie says the 

I io longer needed. The conserve- 
i do without it. 

luestion now, is: how will the 
:e place? No Bonn government 
n. put out of power as part of 
ible set piece movements, 
tology and the irrational have 
had a bearing, making for the 
cjable, 

iWe- are limits. Theoretically, 
* live' possibilities. , . * , 

-vJi the spot change by toppling 
i chancellor through a constructive 
kofnoMnfldcnce. , 

■f - Helmut Schmidt agreeing to new 
ttfons.' , 

\ An SPD minority cabinet for « 
N period with Schmidt at (lie head 
W® ho Is brought down over a fiscal 
Qttor specific issuo. 

I A grand coalition (a nightmare of 
ft* to many). 

1.SPD/PDP muddling through until 


WEU. iHi’t ' 1 

Rnandal constraint! and ttojg t ta££ y? ra , e of nQ co „ n j ence; 
my of a change In deftn« pW y e67or , he constitution makes the 
Washington after the dlo such a vote Tull of uncertainties 

appear to make some such |FDp and CD i;. The problem Is that 

sable, to say the lease. . M ai ..a candidate for the chaiicellor- 

If Bonn decides In favour « I would not be certain of getting all 


Common Market as it is, Sp a J 
Portugal will be left out in thecoWi 
the longer the recession lusts the p 
difficult It will be to maintain than 
ing level of integration. Erich /M 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 Auf* 1 
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confidence, with Kohl being elected 
Chancellor. Only then are elections 
held. So, regardless whether the FDP is 
eliminated in the elections or not. Kohl 
would become chancellor before the 
end of this year. 

Other conservatives, including Herr 
Strauss, also favour new elections 
though they would be happy with any 
change of power, no matter how. In any 
event, they would prefer to govern 
alone. 

Strauss has therefore already said 
that he regards the FDP finished in his- 
toric terms.. He wants to write his own 
script for the change. 

Other conservatives wtj>uld prefer a 
change iyithqut Kohl, But this would 
only oe possible if a decision on the 
CDU/CSU chancellorship candidate 
were made in 1983! ‘ftiis group favours 
the Schleswig-Holstein Prime Minister, 
Gerhard Stoltortberg as Chancellor. ; ' ' 

If the FDP only chafes against the bit 
(as Count Lambsdorff is doing) without 
risking toppling the Chancellor, Helmut 
Schmidt could himself decide on new 


v yotesp This would be no sound 
Waning for him — and, even less 
to Genscher. ! •. 

hCDU has once before in its post- 
vainly tried to bring about a 
in this way: On 27 April 1972r.it 
brave. Willy Brandt, out pf the 
« and, put Rainer Barzej jn , his 
[* with the help of a few renegade 
MPs. 

Jt conservatives even now, ten 
® later, still remember their defeat. 
^ would not be too worried about 
J bating itself if the FDP were 
flout of the coalition first Buteven 
« would have every reason to 
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Wh again the very survival of 
m would be at stake. 


Schmidt, is not looking for such a solu- 
tion, he seems to be able to envisage it. 

In purely constitutional terms, the 
chancellor could continue governing 
without restraint once the FDP minis- 
ters have left his cabinet. 

And even if in the autumn the FDP 
joined, the CDU in turning down the 
1983 budget, this would not automati- 
cally .trigger tjie constitutional mecha- 
nisms that would lead to new elections. 

But things look quite different in 
political terms. Sooner or later, Schmidt 
would have to ask for a vote of confi- 
dence under Article 68 and work to- 
wards d dissolution of the Bundestag 
and new elections.. He would .then be in 
a, portion to aft the date for new elec- 
tions and give the reasons for them 
along with the issues at stake.'.’ 

Grand coalition: , the experience 
rpade between 1966' and 1969 should ac- 
tuplly rule this out. True, Schmidt has 
occasionally flirted with the idea becau- 
se a grand coalition would make it ea- 
sier to realise difficult decisions in 
times of. economic (roubles ancj resist 


elections by' asking for 'a vote of confi- pressure from various groups. But there 
dence. 1 ' * would be little common.grbundother- 

lf he lost, he could ask the president w !“* 
to dissolve the Buhiestag within 21 ;The SPD and the trWe unions woulfl 
days. . ‘ be at loggerheads and perhaps even 

The Chancellor and his party.ure how split. The CDU also .fliinks little, of a 
united as they have not been In a, long grand coalition. . u . 

time on making sure the FDP does not Ope consequence can he taken Tor 

get orfscot-rreeifthe government goes. * ran ' ed: as m 1966—69, when the 

— OFftadsCoahtioiv- drove- young people to 
Jh 1 ? is .why Scjimidt bus , * the fcxtrd-parl|amenteiy ppp^sltiori In 

point of ensuring that .he. has- one op- droves (l?e fiam g c ^ a litlbn now wquld 

tion: he might very soon decide to spell b(jlsler ^ Greeils pnd lhere ‘ 5s tell . 

out to the nation what the mam points :’' towhat po i nt> 1 r ' 

of Social Democratic government poli- - ^ u ^jj ns tfi rough ,‘ ihk is something 

c y uro - the parties could not weather for 'any 

Tito more precise his presentation the j cngth of tjme without’ coming to harm 
greater the challenge to the FDP to put — not to mention the damage to the 
Us cords on the table and clcariy stAto political system, 
whether It still backs the Chancellor or t jJ an j ust (he political basis of 

not. • ■' . . tb<j coa jj t j- on j| BS crumbled In the Inst 

Another Important point is that the few months. What has crumbled fs also 
alliance between' the SPD and th6 trftdij the solidarity of. the cabinet, the psycho- 

unions must not be'harined still further loglcM cement that ke))t the parties and 
in the final phaso of the soclal/llberal porllamentaiy groups together and, fi- 
era. ' 1 ’ ' 1 " ' ’ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ; . ‘ ' 1 naHy, the joiqt expectations pnd hopes 

Scfimidt is determined 1 that, even if it for the future. I| “ ....,! . : 

were' in the opposition; the 1 SPD musit Under these copdjtfons, the caaUUop 
not' fall on the issue he falls on. He could next yep^r netther ^ecide on 'the 

would rather go under In new elections stationingof missiles in thip country pqr 

Wlth'the fihg'Atill'nyi'ng; , " ‘ on the future of the.ecoi^omy^ jhe.bud- 

Minotity government: ’ ’ though' gPl apd 'the .welfare sfafe ps a whoje. In 


Opposition begins to make its 


T he cohservatWeis find themselves tn' 
a tricky position In the conflict river 
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oh detail's VfiiHih tHe pArty and okitslde,' 


In *X conesponikiriM ptoMt q 
number which ipp*BT* on -I 
MlffUka, abov^yotirackMU^. 




OUI OI me wwii.v,, • rs*t Mn -VAhIp 

S a constructive vote of no upsetting pc p 


the Federal Budget. The iWiie iA Closfcly a few fundamentals, a 
inkitl with a change of toalltlin paVt; to>eali.' shoUltt be rhade dlscti^lble. 

»h »» FDP' • 1 ' ‘ : r ' This could include firin statenlepti on 

ner . ' , „ th^ liihitS of.AtAte debt and the' burdens 

The conservative ; rple as Opposition { cart '' b e 'imposed ' on the busing’ 
gives it the right to.deroa.tf accurate ly commEnity. ' 1 : ' ’ ' ' ; : , 

formation , pi), economic, jqate. from tne, conservatives shofcfd also mak'e it' 

government; and rH-W* P right (o ptake c j eajl w ^ e thcr th'ey Want to redude Ao’tial' 
approval In,, parliament dependent pn gcciirlty benefits dr 1 increase l thd' con’tH- ! 
strict criteria., .!: i i •: , •! buiionA. v •'* j’" 1 

However, thd CDU'and- GSU regard 1 • Tn a large "party liki : thfeCDU/GSlI,: 
themselves as the government parties df it \i brily nattfral that views oh these 1s- 
tomorrbwl 1 S6 they ! chrthot reject Bity 1 ' sues vary. . ■ '' 

thirta that UmnpOpufar Simply fo avoid There’ ate also Ihstitulional limits to 
nhsettina Ddorile;^ *'• J ' : 7:1 : ' ■’“'dohtlriua’d oh paj^o 6 • 


WiV. p ‘ . , lrt . tomorrow 1 1 S6 they 'chrthot reject arty‘ 


fact, it could make no decisions of any 
importance at all. 

So what is to happen? Little has been 
said about what is actually at stake in 
all the discussions about a turning point 
and a change of power. 

What shape would the "genuinely 
new" policy of Helmut Kohl assume? 

So far, CDU/CSU has come up with no 
clear answer to the major national is- 
sues under dispute. In some instances 
the answers have been diffuse or con- 
tradictory. 

The FDP has "instrumentalised" the 
issues at stake to suit its own ends, i. e, 
a change of coalition partners. As a re- 
sult, it has lost much credibility with 
both SPD and CDU. 

. The SPD is only just at the beginning 
of a rethinking process. It is not yet en- 
tirely clear which direction it will take. 

There must be an end to the paraly- 
sis. But the question is how to bring it 
about. 

. Up to now, it has seemed as if Gens- 
cher and Lambsdorff wanted to go it 
alone in deciding when the final blow is 
to come. But Genscher continues: to 
hesitate. If he wants, to escape the 
odium of having arbitrarily toppled 
Schmidt, one of the most, popular 
Chancellors, post-war. he has no choice 
but. to leave the decision to the chrono- 
logy of events, the dispute over specific 
issues and the stresses to which the So- 
cial Democrats 'are prepared to expose 
themselves. This is the card Genscher 
intends to play. - 

As he sees it, the Hesse electorate will 
demonstrate its loss of faith in. the SPD 
by dealing the -Social Democrats a 
landslide defeat, 

. If the FDP survives in Hesse, Gens- 
cher would -have proof .that his theory 
of the new majority was correct. 

Meanwhile, he collects arguments un? 
W the Bavarian election on 10 October. 
Ho is 1 thus strengthening his arsenal of 
arguments against the SPD: on the one 
side the- Social Democrats, Who want 
more state and more debt and on the 
other side the liberals, who stand for 
more freedom, performance and thrifti- 
ne8S.- : •••.■• 

The federal budget could provide the 
reason (or the pretext) for a break. 

Economic Affairs Minister Gouiit 
Lambsdorff is to present new economic 
data by .mid-October. If Schmidt rand 
the SPD bide their time until then, -t 
which- is not certain — Genscher and 
his ministers could .withdraw from < the 
cabinet and ;get their party's blessings 
fonthe shift at .the .FDP -national com 
grass in early N ovember. . 

Though Schmidt 1 does not have full 
control aver this prdeessi he is neverthei 
less not condemned toTasslveneAs. 

' Fdr the time being, ftk ‘any rate, he Iri-i 
tends to go, on governing for a number 
df reasons. , 

He does not regard Ms policy as’ bay- 
ing failed and, he can see no attractive 
alterppfiye; 'discounting the fuming 
point rhetpric. i * lV 
•/.if he, reigns, there .would be no. te.ljr 
ing who would succeed him. .V/ould it 
be Kohl in name and Sira uss jn fact? 

, The question, however, is; now. long 
will Sohmldi..he able ito resist a change 
of ppwer out of a sense of duty?. 1 ' • ' 

New elections- must come sooner or 
later, and both Social Democrats and* 
conservatives are preparing for this.- 

New ? electlons Would have the adVarw 
1 tage of putting an end to the prbeess of 
1 deteriotatioil. : {t ’ •’ • 

; Ahd, who knows? The catnpaig^’ 
might at last show, what policies are ari- 
' tuiliy In stofe for the 1 980s. ; 1 , ' 

• i: ' ■ ■ ’ ■' •■■■'• ■ Giidter Hdfmann 
’ ‘ • (bf8'2elu3SepiBmberlMi)’ 
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Chemical weapons : everyone 
has stocks, despite treaty 
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C hemical warfare has been interna- 
tionally banned for 57 years and 
most governments would be happy to 
get rid of stockpiles Tor good. 

‘ But hundreds of thousands of tons of 
chemical weapons still exist, and poison 
gas for military use is making headline 
news again in Germany. 

Magazines and TV in the Federal Re- 
public have taken the lid off the open 
secret that enormous amounts of chemi- 
cal weapons are stockpiled in both Ger- 
man states; 

In the United States the government 
is to resume manufacture of chemical 
weapons after a 1 0-year break. 

The only good news is that serious 
talks on a chemical weapons ban have 
finally begun at the UN disarmament 
conference in Geneva. 

An estimated 100,000 First World 
War soldiers were killed by mustard 
gas, and in 1925, when these agonising 
mass deaths were still a recent memory, 
the League of Nations agreed to ban 
chemical warfare. . 

• But the Geneva protocol did not rule 
out the manufacture and storage of poi- 
son gas; and since there was no interna- 
tional inspection of manufacturing faci- 
lities stockpiling seemed the only sure 

deterrent*-!- - - 1 ■ • .•*••• 

Countries hit -by poison gas attacks 
are enlftled to reply fn kind, and even 
Hitler preferred not to run the risk, al- 
though the Wehrmacht had significant 
stockpiles of nerve gas developed dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

At the end of 1944 Germany was in a 
position to manufacture 1 1,000 ions a 
month. • 

By the terms of the 1954 Paris treaties 
the Federal Republic of Germany vo- 
luntarily untertook not to manufacture 
nuclear, biological and chemical wea- 
pons. 

That gained it admission to the Wes- 
tern. European Union, whose members 
were still -distrustful of Germany. But 
US troops brought poison gas back into 
the country. , . 

; US fo?ces.in Europe have hair a mil- 
lion tons of ammunition stockpiled, In- 
eluding 10,000 tons of chemical wea- 
pons stockpiled in the Federal Republic 
of permany. ' 

Soviet forces stationed in the German 
Democratic Republic are equipped, for 
chemical warfare too, : , 

Oft more than one occasion East Ger- 
man chemical companies stich as 
Areneimittelwerk Dresden and VEBi 
Fahlberg-Llste have been’ accused 1 of 
manufacturing chemical Weapbiis for 
the Soviet Unioii.’ ' " 

But a -British expert. Perry Robinson, 
says such dangerous substances are un- 
likely to be manufactured in densely 
populated areas, such aa Saxony in the 
GDR. " >!■■'. 

Experts reckon the United States 
must have about 30,000 tons of nerve 
gas stockpiled* with, gas ;fi Ued ammuni- 
tion, such as bombs, spray drums, shells 
and land .jpines, weighing roughly 
200,000 tops. 

US reserves .of -highly -toxic substan- 
ces should be enough to make up a fur- 
ther 200^000 tons pf ammunition. 


The Soviet Union is estimated to 
have between 350,000 and 700,000 tons 
of chemical weapons stockpiled, al- 
though many experts feel these figures 
are exaggerated. 

Official Warsaw Pact figures are not 
available. The last official Soviet men- 
tion of chemical weapons was in 1938. 

But even East European diplomats 
feel the Soviet Union might well have 
more chemical weapons stockpiled than 
the US and thus enjoy superiority in 
quantity, if not in quality. 

Their view is that, as in other military 
sectors, the Russians try to offset in 
quantity what they lack in advanced 
technology. 

The Red Army, they say, has neglec- 
ted to develop chemical warfare tech- 
niques. Western experts disagree, say- 
ing both the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans are equipped with VX, the most ef- 
fective nerve gas known to man, which 
happens to have been discovered by the 
British. 

The Soviet chemical warfare units, an 
army corps, are said to have a current 
strength or 80,006 men and a full 
establishment of 130,000 men. 

Organic phosphorus compounds 
form the basis of nerve gas. They are 
classified by letters of the alphabet, the 
most widespread being GB and VX. 

In some cases they are colourless and 
odourless. They destroy the human ner- 
vous system and lead to death in min- 
utes or hours. 

Fatal doses arc said 16 6eVmHllgrafn 
of OB or 0.4 milligrams of VX. 

The military value of chemical wea- 
pons is controversial. Neither Nato nor 
the Warsaw Pact includes chemical 
warfare in official strategy, it IS, after 
ul I, internationally proscribed. 

6 Colourless, odourless . . . 
they destroy the 
human nervous system 
and kill in minutes) ! 

East Bloc spokesmen have been 
known to suggest that the Americans, as 
°f their flexible response strategy, 
envisage the use of poison gas as a scale 
in escalation midway between conven- 
tional arid nuclear weapons. '' 

The United States is said to favour 
this option as a means of delaying esca- 
lation to the stage at which both sides . 
must rim the risk of mutual destruction 
by making a pre-emptive nuclear strike. 

Chemical weapons are generally 
viewed as tactical weapons. They could 
be used, for instance, to drive a corridor 
iqtq enemy lines through, which one’s 
own troops, suitably masked, , could 

non 1 
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Experienced disarmament diplomats 
sus Pect that negotiations on a renuncia- 
tion of the manufacture arid stockpiling, 
of chemical weapons gave the ( bfasshats 
the idea of taking a fresh look at the op- 
tion. Chemical weapons had previously 
been regarded as a doubtful left-over 
from bygone days, but when negotia- 
tions began, doubts arose as to the 
other side’s intentions and military men' 
began to discover gaps in . (heir , own 
armoury. 

pint* 1918, chemical warfare lias only 
been waged pn far inferior epemjes: by 


The People’s Court a dark 
chapter in legal history 
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Dressed for the occasion . , , chemical workers. uw. 


Mussolini in the 1936 Abyssinian cam- 
paign, for example, or by the Egyptians 
in the Yemen in 1966. 

The United ' States now accuses the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam of using 
toxic substances such as yellow rain in 
Afghanistan and Cambodia. 

This is a particularly grave allegation 
beciisc these substances, biologically 
based, have been banned, including 
their manufacture and stockpiling, by 
international agreement since 1972. 

The superpowers are not alone in 
stockpiling chemical weapons. Most 
countries of some military importance 
either have them or are able to manu- 
facture them. 

They are fairly inexpensive and easy 
to make. Well-known countries with a 
chemical warfare capacity Include Bri- 
tain, France and India. 

French shock troops are equipped 
with a mixture of conventional and che- 
mical . weapons. In other armies there 
are special chemical warfare units. 

This proliferation seriously hampers 
the UN disarmament talks begun 10 
years ago. Every country with a chemi- 
cal warfare capacity wants to be sure 
that any treaty is honoured, 

But how can they be sure? A failsafe 
ch?ck seems impossible as long as tens 
of thousands of companies all over the 
world manufacture toxins that could be 
used in chemical warfare. 

In the present circumstances one can- 
notpossible imagine an army of inspec- 
tors going through the chemical indus- 
try and thq world's armed forces with a 
fine-topthed comb, ■ 

The debate on a. chemical weapons 
ban regained momentum when the Uni- 
ted States decided to resume their ma- 
nufacture, arguing that the Soviet 
Union had regained superiority since 
J972. 

President Reagan plans to use the 
manufacturing facility in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, to produce a new catgory or 
chemical weapon, the binary systems, 
for which chemical formulas have long 
existed., 

They consist of two substances, each 
npt unduly, poisonous on its own, but a 
deadly nerve gas when they are combi- 
ned. 

The advantages of binary weapons 
are that they are easily shipped and can 
be safely stockpiled. Ammunition need 
not be made live until just before use. 

' The US government jriani to use bi- 
nary substances in artillery shells, Lan- 
ce missiles and Big-Eye bombs. Built-in 
mix and, spray, devices wpuld be activa- 
ted just before they hit their targets. 

• The U$ Defence Department has 
sought several times since 1973 to have 


the manufacture of binary weapomJ 
proved, but Congress is still not con 
ced of the need. 

In mid-August a Senate comaa 
voted against a proposed budget alls 
tion of S54m toward their manufactu 
but the last word has not yet betas 
on the subject. 

The Federal Republic of Gernacj 
the country where binary wap 
would surely be stationed has pt 
show much enthusiasm about Ihep 
postil. 

In 1969 Helmut Schmidt even d 
for the withdrawal of US chemialR 
pons from German territory, whiki 
ly Brandt, who was Foreign Mldtt 
those days, said : 

“IT the US government were loo* 
dcr the withdrawal of chemlrifl 
pons from the Federal Republic^ 
ble.l would have no objections. 

"Any such decision would defuft 
not be to the detriment of ours«$ 
need hardly say more.” 

At the Gcnevn disarmament ri 
Bonn has submitted a proposal fern 
Ification of a ban on chemical wejptf 
Inspectors would be given 
manufacturing fncl lilies if a party tot 
agreement were to hnve reason 
grounds for suspecting that dittf 
weapons were being manufacta 
there. 

Random spot checks, based ofl I 
drawing of lots, would be made all 
120 factories around the world ^ 
organic phosphorus compounds i 
manufactured. .. 

Sweden has proposed checking' 
capacity of a country’s armed, fo* 8 
wage chemical warfare. . , 
The Soviet Union has lately agreed 
systematic international inspect^ 
facilities in the USSR* which Is M 
be a major step forward. 

But 1 there are doubis as to Ita'P 
cal scope of the Soviet concession.! 
West has submitted a list of 21 ^ 
tb which Soviet ambassador Victor 
raelian has so far replied evasively 
So a universally satisfactory sd® 
of the inspection problem Is JJ 
sight. But there is widespread 
ment on the chemical substances v 
covered by a ban. ' ' jut 

They must include all supcMofl 
deadly substances, and experts 

drawn up grades of toxicity. . ^ 

A ban would not extend to the 
faclure of irritants such as tear F 
substances that causes tempo 18 # 
pacitation. . ' a 

All countries prefer to mamt*® , 
suqh capacity to maintain law an 

at home. , Pierre Simom 

(frankfurter Rundschau, 29 A 0 5°r 


itfy yeafs ago, in August 1942, 
Adolf Hiflcr received a letter from 
iof his staunchly loyal followers, 
gjie man; wrote; "I am proud to. be 
livable to you, my Ftthrer, the sa- 
ke judge of the German people, for 
I justice meted out by your highest 
pika] court.” > 

Hb author of the letter went on to 
rt&at he would “always try to judge 
I believe you, my Ftihrer, would 
^ein any particular case.” The letter 
ted with: “Hell, my Fflhrer. ln loyal- 
pur political soldier, Roland 
liter," 

[ms In this spirit that Roland Freis- 
the presiding judge of the hotbrlous 
fit's Court, and his stooges in the 
judges’ robes dispensed justice. 

If the 16,500 death sentences bet- 
u 1933 and 1945 (15*900 of them 
■ 1940 onward) about one-third 
Ul) were passed by the People’s 

til 

Stay of the trials were abbreviated 
Aversions of due process of law; 
jdill of them blatantly disregarded 
and the dignity of the accus- 
L 

cTle People's Court, along with other 
sti scattered throughout the country, 
W*d In what can only be termed ju- 
«l mass murder. 

jjBoivg those sentenced were mem- 
P resistance groups, honourable 
r M who had had the temerity to cri- 
r Hitler’B terror regime or opposed 
P 8nd the “final victory". Others 
pimply retold a political joke. 

Nwere charged with high treason, 
RMme cases they were told JubI 
r™ their execution that they had 
^worthless creatures anyway, 
former judges and other mem- 

t Nnhe People's and Special Courts 
till not been brought to justice. 

A only three years ago, the post- 
Ptiffman judiciary system had no le- 
, Opacity to prosecute Hitler’s jud- 

i 1968, the Federal Court In Karls- 
preversed a sentence against Hans- 
om Rehse, a former People’s 
■Jassessor. The reason given. was 
and gave rise to the suspi- 
"J the judges* guild did not want 
against one of its own. 
j/ Ped «al Court argued that there 
PJP evidence, to prove that Rehse, 
Lj* “J'fsed to have been personal- 

E '®** in 231 death sentences* had 
'I of base motives — the legal 

of murder. 

kt court 8,80 conceded that 
JT. believed at the time that he 
t jr n 8 ' n accordance with existing 
n W ruljng was interpreted to the 
. JJ' a Uhe Federal Court recognised 
^wpies Court as a regular court of 

five-year sentence for 
\ imh5 C prosecu tion had demanded 
L P^onment) was subsequently 
Rehse was acquitted. 


This prompted many prosecutors 
who had begun investigating former 
Nazi judges to throw in the towel and 
close their files. . 

It was not until 1979 that Berlin Just- 
ice Senator Gerhard Meyer picked up 
the hot potato once more. He commis- 
sioned Prosecutor Bernhard Jahntz to 
resume investigations on a centralised 
basis and to prove that — when Freisler 
assumed office at the latest — the Peo- 
ple's Court ceased to be a regular court 
and became a pseudo-legal murder ma- 
chine for the elimination of political 
opponents. 

The equating of the People’s Court 
with an ordinary court whose judges 
worked on the basis of the laws as they 
existing at . the time came under heavy 
criticism. 

The point that raised the most objec- 
tion was that the excuse of former Ges- 
tapo members who said they had acted 
under the laws of the time and under 
orders was rejected by the courts. 

But the same excuse offered by Hit- 
ler’s judges was accepted. 

Following three yeara of investiga- 
tion, the first two former People's Court 
jurists have now been questioned: a for- 
mer judge* now aged over 80* and a 
more than 70-year-old former prosecu- 
tor. 

Jahntz and his two colleagues in the 
Public Prosecutor’s Office Department 
VI, which deals with members, of tho 
Nazi era's Special Courts, have so far 
come up with the names of 565 judges 
and prosecutors who worked for the 
People's Court. 

Of them, 377 are known to be dead 
while nothing is known of 97 others. In 
35 cases the investigation was dropped 
for lack of evidence. 
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The People's Court decides . , . Rolend Freisler (right) presiding judge ol tho court 
sentences Field Mershsl Erwin von Witzleben to death for hie Involvement In tho 


plot In July 1844 to kill Hitler. 

The investigation still in progress in- 
volves 56 former, judges and prosecu- 
tors whose health is such as to enable 
them to . stand trial, says Prosecutor 
Jahntz. 

He hopes to conclude his invest! ga- 
tions by the middle of the decade at the 
latest though is it questionable whether 
the age and physical condition of the 
persons concerned will permit them to 
Btand trial by then. 

Since there were almost no young ju- 
rists appointed to these special Courts 
and considering that It took 35 yeara be- 
fore investigations even started, all the 
people who could be prosecuted are 
very old by now. According to Jahntz, 
the youngest is 73 and the oldest 88. 

Even If there were almost none of the 
56 Nazi Jurists (two years ago jt was 71) 
left by the time an arrest warrant could 
be Issued and charges filed — which 
Jahntz says he would regret — he Is still 
certain that his work is not in vain. 

The perusal of 2,000 “revolting cases 
and sentences” has made It clear to 


Changes sought in legislation 
on Nazi mementoes, emblems 
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T he law should be changed so that it 
becomes a crime to manufacture or 
import Nazi emblems, says a commit- 
tee. At present, Nazi memorabilia can- 
not be sold, but they can be imported. 

A work group carrying out a study 
for the Bonn justice Ministry thinks 
that the law should be widened. It 
should make it easier to prosecute right- 
wing extremists for what are known as 
“agitation crimes" 

It recommends that Section 140 of 
the criminal code (“Rewarding and 
Condoning Crimes**) be extended to 
provide for the prosecution of people 
Who, for example publicly deny the 
murder of Jews In the Third Reich or 
who generally minimise the severity of 
genocide. 

1 The proposals have 1 been tabled in 
the Bundestag In the form of a draft 

bill. ’ ! 1 1 

The Ministry is now considering what 
to do about right-wing extremism 
among foreigners in Germany. 

The work group* consisting of two 


lawyers, and two sociologists* opposes 
stiffer sentences. 

For the past few months it ^as been 
studying the criminal proceedings 
against right-wing extremists In the 
period from September 1978 to August 
1982. 

During this time 747 sentences were 
confirmed and 91 are still awaiting ap- 
peal; 22 people have been killed by 
right-wing extremists since 1978. 

The study is expected to be complet- 
ed next summer* 

According to the head of the work 
group, the first impression is that there 
are considerable (non-political) differ- 
ences between right- and left-wing extre- 
mists. 

Tho right-wingers are “closer to the 
traditional milieu of criminals.” _ . 

Unlike with left-wing extremists, the- 
re are almost no women- In neo-Nazi 
circles. The education standard of neo- 
Nazis is lower.; 

The neb- Nazi 1 sympathiser scene Is 
more pronounced than the left. While 
the left sympathiser scene soon dissol- 
ves after, arrests* there is no such ero- 
sion among the neo-Nazis. 

Roiahold Michels 
(Rhetnlscbo Poit, 26 August 1982) 


(Photo: Sflddculscher Vtriag) 

Jahntz that — contrary to the 1968 Fe- 
deral Court ruling — the. People’s 
Courts’ work ran clearly counter to the 
laws of the time* at the latest from 1942 
onward. 

As he sees it, is up. to today’s judicia- 
ry system to make It clear that, what pas- 
sed as justice in the Nazi era was an 
arbitrary instrument used to eliminate 
political opponents. , 

Jahntz says that he is personally inte- 
rested In mastering and overcoming this 
dark chapter of German judiciary hlsto- 

Present Justice Senator Rupert Scholz 
(CDU), who backs the investigation set 
in train by his predecessor, stresses that 
what is at stake here is also the credibi- 
lity of juBticeitseir.. 

As to the legitimacy of the : People’s 
Courts, Jahntz says that the questioning 
of the former judge has shed considera- 
ble light on this issue. .. 

Like this judge, who has .meanwhile 
been questioned over a period of seve- 
ral days, other Nazi jurists are drawing 
pensions and suffered no disadvantages 
after the war. 

Many of them became prosecutors 
and judges, while one ro&a to the posi- 
tion of presiding judge af a high court. . 

Many of these people settled in Bert 
lin; and in cases where the past caught 
UP with them, thiey.escaped public cen- 
sure by seeking (he advice of colleague^ 
or by making use of provisions specially 
drafted for such cases and retiring pfe^ 
maturely, . ! l , 

, Many of these terror judges became 
“honourable” citizens after the war, 
arguing that they had seen the error; of 
their ways. So why put these people, on 
trial after so many years? 

Hamburg prosecutor Helge Gfabltz, 
who has had much experience with 
Nazi trials, early this ' year 1 wrote in 
Zeitschrift far Rochtspolltfk (a law ma- 
gazine) that “the accused in today’s 
Nazi trials present the imago /of the 
righteous pensioner, the responsible ci- 
tizen or simply that' of a poor, old, sick 
man. '• J 

Seen in this way, it Is difficult tb asso- 
ciate the crimes pr murder or accessary 
to murder with these people, who are 
today over 70. 1 

Comments Volker Kflhne of Berlin’s 
Justice Department: “It is a widespread 
mistake to assume that Gentian Crimi- 
nal law view punish merit' putelyas a 
means of rehabilitation. The element of 
expiation still applies^" • 

Volker Skie^a 

(Scddeubwhi Zeitung, 2f Augtut (982) 
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■ THE ECONOMY 

Cost of money 
‘not the 
only culprit 9 

. SUddeutsctieZeitungr 

M any, including Bonn, put the eco- 
nomic situation down solely to 
high interest rates. That is the easy way 
out. 

High Interest rates and stagnation are 
good companions, and normally a de- 
pressed economy recovers when money 
becomes cheap. 

But many, of the rules of the econo- 
mic game no longer apply, and others 
are doubtful.. 

1 FOr example, stagnation and inflation 
should not, by the old yardstick, go to-, 
gether; Blit they are doing exactly that 
now in most industrial countries. 

the 1 'cost structure has become 60 ri- 
gid thit, uiillke in former years, prices 
no longer' go down in a bid to stimulate 
buying whbn there is a shortage of de- 
mand. 

. In the Industrial sector, sellers must 
at lea$t offer discounts, even iiow. fcuti 
this has no bearing on the basket of 
goods that determines the consumer 
pHide Index. ' ' 

In other areas, such as food, the law 
of pupply^nddetna.ndjs .suspended-ix.. 

European market regulations : have 
made it possible to maintain high retail 
prices even in times of record harvests 
and thus keep the inflation rates up. 

And what about waget? Do they go 
down in; times of unemployment? On 
the contrary. So 1 what is still 
‘•normal*’ today? 

interest rates in this country are too 
high despite a moderate inflation rate, 
compared with other industrial nations 
— although even this moderate rale of 
inflatibn is still too high for this couh- 
tryi ! v > • ■ 

' Ahybbdy who Considers reasonable 
h'rt intetdst' rate that is three' per cent 
hjghfcr than the inflation rate can $ee 
only limited scope- fbr further interest 
rale redactions — especially how that 
there are fewer barriers to foreign tride. 1 

„The 'high current account' deficit of 
W past ,’few yfcars Is . now Almost 
balance^. As a. result,, imports apd . ex- 
ports or capital ho^ qo longer ti^ve. the 
same heavy bearing on the balance or 
paymdms. ;■ " j v:; 

, in addition, the interest gap between 
the United States and Germany — a de- 
cisiye eleinent jn ejetej-mining the. flow 
Of capital — has eloped from its former- 
ly sl '*. t0 eight to the. present' ^hree to 
Ppf cc.nt;wit^pMt,bnnging about a 
change in the dollar exchange rate. 

ThfriB, js, every likelihood that the 
Afnericsin money, f market .will be less 
Straiped now that, both hoipses pf Con- 
gress have passed Reagans tax increa- 


ses. 

' ’ rUlV’ i »" ‘ 1 , ■ l' 1 : - ■ r 

•5r 7P| 5 -W? gabled Bundesbank qq 

W* r it® ■ .rates, as wplL Qf| 2$ 

August, pemany^a. central hank made 
rtf? W a Y by reducing .the' rates 
at which commerciaj .bpnks cap. borrow 


.. AIL indicators now point to declining 


interest rates — not only the American 
interest rate guru Henry Kaufman, who 
predicts sliding dollar interest rates for 
the next 12 months. 

The German economic doldrums 
make lower interest rates necessary. The 
prime beneficiary here would be the 
construction industry. 

But low interest rates are no cure-all. 
Once interest on capital markets settles 
at a sensible 7.5 to 8.5 per cent, it will 
probably turn out that interest rates no 
longer play the decisive role of former 
years. 

A reduction of interest rates by one 
or two per cent is not enough to reduce 
industry's production costs more than 
just marginally. 

A look at some statistics bears this 
out. in 1980 (when interest rates were 
already high) interest payments accoun- 
ted for only 4.5 per cent of the drain on 
gross earnings. When balanced against 
interest earnings on capital, this was 
down to three per cent. 

it is obvious that an interest rate re- 
duction of one per cent can only have a 
minima] effect. 

The major cost element is labour, 
which devours 50 ptr cent of grbss ear- 
nings. And this is Where action* should 
be taken. Another major element Is the 
cost of raw materials, where Germany' 
depends. almost entirely on imports and 
where it can, exert only indirect influ- 
ence via ; the exchange rate. 

This, in turn, forces Germany to pur- 
sue a solid monetary, policy because a 
weak deutschemqrk would make im- 
ports considerably more expensive. 

But personnel cost9 remain a decisive 
factor, though one that can be influ- 
enced. Here, the flexibility of the once 
maligned American trade .unions would 
help, tiy contrast, thje .GerhW unions, 
praised fqr their sense of 'responsibility 
in good times, arc' how producing even 
more jobless. 

But ail this is responsible for only 
one of the problems of German indus- 
try, i.e. its lack of competitiveness on 
international markets. 

The, oilier ; problem that no interest 
rate reduction can cure is of a structural 
nature. 

EVen if money were to cost a (uto- 
pian) five per cent, refrigerators, free- 
zers, and washing machines would not 
sell because people already have them. 

Naturally, the interest rate reduction 
is welcome and will prove helpful to 
some extent. But it will not overcome 
the slumps as many pundits will sdon 

find out. ■' _ 

f Franz Thoma 

• • (SQddeutMjha Zoning, 26 August 1982) 


- Continued train pages t» , 

the influence .’Kohl , and Strauss can 
exert. t '. 

After the last session of the CDU pre- 
sidium, Kohl stressed that this executi- 
ve body can only moke recommenda-t 
tions and that it cannot impose a spe- 
cial stance on the parliamentary group. 

The same applies to the prime minis-; 
ters of thel£/7ate/*with Conservative go- 
vernments. ' ' : ;; 

<■. <Jt is up to them, to de.cide what attitu- 
de, tp adopt in the pundesrat, and ip do- 
ing so state interests and the financial 
problems of; .the, municipalities must 
play a mujpr role. . 

■ Since - the conservatives*, 'possibilities 

lie m6re in the Bundesrat than in the 
Bundestag, the discussion on -attitudes 
to- adopt- is' heavily dominated by the 
prime ministers, some of whom consi- 


Mood lightens as interest 
rates come down 


INDUSTRY 


The central bank, the Bundesbank, has 
cut its Lombard bank rate from 9 to 8 
per cent and its discount rate from 7.5 to 
7 per cent. The deutschemark immediate- 
ly made an Improvement against the dol- 
lar. Interest rate cuts were also made in 
Switzerland and the Netherlands and the 
Bank of England cut Its money market 
intervention rate three days In a row. The 
moves were designed to take advantage of 
the decline In American rates and get the 
respective economies going again. - . 


T he lowering of interest rates js a 
welcome piece of news, coming as 
it does after so much bad news. The 
mood of business and consumers alike 
has improved. 

The hope now is that both investment 
and private spending will increase. 
Now that some forms of savings have 
become less attractive, people might de- 
cide to spend the cash instead. 

For two years, the Bundesbank has 
resisted all demands for a- marked re- 
duction in the discount rate as a means 
of stimblating the economy. 

Instead it chose carefully to use other 
means to keep the brakes on inflation 
and not to worsen the balance of pay- 
ments. • 

■ The decision to lower not only the 
Lombard but the discount rate as well 
must be seen as more than just a mess- 
age to the business community and the 

C9.n s “f!l e £ . -■ \*. t 

The banks- will now' have.' no choice 
but to reduce tlieir own rates. The first 
announcements . have .already . been 
made, . 

This swift reaction by . the bunks 
makes it obvious that the Bundesbank 
was overdue in taking some action. 

Declining interest rates in the USA 
made the decision easier. If the Ameri- 
can trend continues it will provide even 
more room for further cuts. 

Despite the approval for these cuts in 
all political and business quarters, wc 
must beware of too much enthusiasm. 

The mostly under-capitalised busi- 
ness community still has to pay out a lot 
in interest. 

Rates of 14 per cent for overdraft fa- 
cilities and 0.6 per cent a month for in- 
stalment credits (as announced by a ma- 
jor bank after the Bundesbank decision) 
are hardly insignificant, . >. 


der themselves chancellorship alternati- 
ves to Kohl, ..... j.| i j,;, . \..| 

■The CDU leadership is 'at least pre- 
pared to consider removing certain tax 
advantages proposed by the govern- 
ment. But CDU general secretary Hei- 
ner Geissler says this clashes' With Franz 
Josef Strauss's uncompromising altitu- 
de; and he's right ' ■ 

. The CDlTs anger is probably riot 50 
much directed against Geissler as the 
fact that the dlssensiori. between the 
conservative parties’ has now Become 
evident . \ ~ ‘ *' ' 

What (at least some) conservatives 
now wapt is to create sufficient .scope of 
actiqn in. caB?. they. are faced .with the 
task of repairing the budget. < , , 

They do. not want to lose credibility 
at the very beginning of the promised 
change. 

' (DwTagtsspUgel, I September 1 982) 


It would be wrong to think ib, 
reduced cost of money has nowa- 
Ihe way for a rapid upswing. P 

There are other factors that siiB i 
pose a heavy burden on the bna 
community. And even exports, u* E 
promising area, have flagged this n 
mer. 

And then there is Bonn’s disistn 
budgetary position. To make m 
worse, the government has just k 
poned a decision on repairing thtd 
cit in the 1983 budget. 

As a result, there is now even i 
uncertainty about Bonn’s future Tra 
ry policy. 

. The Bundesbank ., has , once « 
prayed its ability to aejapt its mow 
policy to do. equal justice to such no 
as fighting inflation, bringing abo« 
foreign trade balance and keeping 
est rates at a reasonable lev?]. . 

It is now up to the Bonn govern# 
to take the next step on this |igM« 
between fiscal and economic policj. 

.Bonn will have to choose bit 
welfare state considerations and so 
solidation of the budget without U\i 
creases and without additional born 
irig as a nienris of boosting the ecbn 
and promoting investments to ut 

Rainer Dienrn 

(Nordwest Zellung, 27 .Auftsffi 

Bundesbank’s; 

decision 
is welcomed 


^ranffurtcrjlllflcintiiit 

IlnUMa 101 BIUTHKUKft 

T he Bundesbank decision to kj 
interest rates has been welcome 
Bonn. . 

Finance Minister Manfted Uhn# 
said, that the conditions for an upfl* 
had now greatly improved. < 
The Bundesbank, he said, has p« 
ded new Investment Incentive! foft 
business community. . : - : 

Lahnsteiri said he hoped tb a JJ 
banks would pass on the reduced 10 
est. rates to.their customers in tps' 5 
of improved refinancing condition!' 

The Federation of German 
(BD!) said the decision was -an ' W 
tant and encouraging signal.” »h*. 
desbank had acted in keeping 
difficult economic situation whll* 1 

ing.tp ita anti-inflationary P° urse ' ’ 

It is to be hoped, the BDI sa ^ 
the new rates will have an effed 
banks’ terms for credits. 

But the Bundesbank deefeto* 

only become fully effective »( ® 
were to give clear indications o 
termination to consolidate » 
budgfcts. ‘ ‘ j 

■ The funding' Conference of ^ 

Commerce ana Industry ( DI ,F L 
seesthe batik’s decision as e ” cou .. rt 
But, it said, Bonn’s fiscal pdg. 
mains the main risk factot for 
stability and gtowth. ' - j* 

>' - v;-::, (FtankrurterAllg^, 

I I. rur Deutschland. V aw 


Everyone caught on the hop as steel 
firms drop an ingot 


rrmpp and Thyssen have announced 
kihat they want to join forces to 
^gnd market special steels. , 

Ike step surprised everyone, particu- 
Ljy another steelmaker, Hoesch, which 
iBldy agreed in February to merge 
bhKrupP and form Ruhrstahl AG. 

I^ripp and Thyssen have appointed 
L committees to investigate the ad- 
Lge of a merger, and there is no 
jpn of talking with Hoesch. 
ifte situation is difficult. If the new 
ildoes go ahead, the Ruhrstahl idea 
yldbe worthless. A lot of money has 
mdy been invested in it. 

Chairman of the Dortmund-based 
gpefa, Detlev Carsten Rohwedder, re- 
rdsthe proposal as a sellout. 
UmpP’Thyssen statement says the 
a of a merger would be to improve 
Knational competitiveness of special 
<k The establishment of Rtihrstahl 
Md not help this, it said. 

He new company would be known 
I Deutsche Edelstahlwerke AG, a 
oe vrith tradition. It was removed 
«iihe register in 1975 when Thyssen 
tycd with Edelstahlwerke Witten 
t 

[ Ik cards in the poker game over the 
nit of Germany's steel industry were 
Med and dealt by Dieter Speth- 
m chairman of Thyssen AO in 

Wg, and Krupp Stahl AG boss 
WdBeitz.:,- 

Ihsen Is the soundest steel firm in 
fepc. ‘ 1 

Ji the alarm bells rang among the 
PO workers directly affected by the 
W North Rhine- Westphalia’s Econo- 
eAffUfs Minister Reimut Jochimsen 
«iy commented that he was 

ffyiurpriscd." 

bt Beltz just . couldn't resist the 
^tlon put In .his way by Speth- 
^‘iproposat of a merger in the spe- 
■iMeels sector. 

■ 1,10 original merger, Hoesch and 
re PP Stahl are each to hold 50 per 

Wtheitook. • ■ 

towtahl AO, in Its turn, is to hold 
Ptf cent of the new special steel 
91 - ®gain on a 50-50 basis, but this 
**hared with Thyssen. 

idea behind the deal Is that all 
dd steel works • of Thyssen and 
with ;their sales organisations, 
j 10 combined in an independent 
steel. company still to be estab- 
w Specialised works such as stain- 
JW activities in Solingen and sin- 
are included. 

?®ng the open areas qre the casting 
of Thyssen and the Gerlach and 
■■Shaus participations irt Krupp. 

Stdjngto the bleu print, the Thys- 
gNWw AEG-Elotherm, Mag- 
7 lr,k Dortmund, Essenstahl and 
are to remain unaffected. 
^Mrappointed Minister Jochlm- 
Vyter more than two years of dis- 
J” 1 ® about major and minor trips of 
V n,c * wd tripartite solutions, we 
jT al we could safely assume this 
■jnhat the chief executives of the 
jfPfo concerned had given plenty 
^gnt to what they decided in their 
r^ODts In February, and that even 
‘“ought would have been given 
ij. "Wlefr whdn they applied for 
Jl, ^vestment subsidies on 30 




A works council member put it more 
bluntly when he said: “Who’s taking 
who for a ride?’’ 

The 18,000 Hoescb workers are re- 
minded of 1968 when a Hoesch-Man- 
nesmann merger seemed ready for sign- 
ing. 

But then, at the last moment, Man- 
nesmann negotiated with Thyssen and 
the two companies are said to have 
agreed on a deal within less than an 
hour. 

Hoesch was left in the lurch. Two 
years later, it began negotiating with the 
Dutch Hoogovens group. The result 
was the Estel merger, thpt has since 
wound up on the tocks. 

Jochimsen also sees similarities to 
1968: “One must soberly note that the 
situation in a special steel merger is 
fundamentally different. Ruhrstahl, in 
the generally anticipated form, is dead. 
There appears to be a tripartite solution 
coming up. I’ve also noted that Krupp 
has departed from the original financ- 
ing concept for the envisaged 
Ruhrstahl.*' 

What his words boil down to is a 
threat: If the Minister sticks to his pre- 
sent assessment, Krupp will have a 
tough time getting the subsidies and 
guarantees it applied for under the Steel 


G ermany's largest pubjjq company, 
Vebp AG, is about to sign a specta- 
cular deal with Venezuela to extract sha- 
le oil in the Orinoco basin. . 

The arrangement was announced by 
Veba chief executive Rudolf von Ben- 
nigsen at the annual meeting. 

There has been essentially little 
publicity surrounding It, although It is 
just as spectacular as the Veba takeover 
or Gelsenberg AG In 1974 and the Veba 
deal with BP in 1978. 

The second of those deals took two 
years to arrange. It was code named 
4711, but was not quite as cosy an 
arrangement as that. 

-The Ruhr area Industrialists wefe an- 
noyed because the gas giant Ruhrgas 
AO went to the international oil compa- 
nies Esso, Shell and BP, and the oil bu- 
siness was unhappy because the deal 
made BP Germany's biggest oil compar 
ny.- '' . 

Change -and growth at Veba seem to 
have followed a four-year rhythm dur- 
ing the Bennigsen era. 

Since the BP deal (which cost Veba 
DM3bh worth of sales)' the giant's ear- 
nings have risen from DM25bn to 
DM50bn — inflation naturally helped. 

There is no sign of a change when 
comparing Veba's policy since 1968 and 
what Bennigsen envisaged at the latest 

AGM. '•■•••• ' • ■ 1 ' 

Then Veba was extending its oil pro- 
cessing capacities and gearing its trade 
to the company’s limited possibilities. 
In a crude market that was growing nar- 
rower all the time, Veba lacked the ne- 
cessary upstream potential. ... . 

The Rphrgas deal tjs a compensating 
factor couW easily be justified by point- 


investment Subsidies Act. Bonn's finan- 
cial booster shots are also uncertain 
now. 

In terms of the EEC Subsidies Code, 
the restructuring measures should have 
been reported by 30 June. In terms of 
the Code, that is the final deadline and 
nothing can be done after then. 

Bonn and the individual states have 
to arrive at a preliminary decision by 30 
September before forwarding the appli- 
cation to Brussels. 

The new company would be huge 
and have a near monopoly in many sec- 
tors. 

At Thyssen, some 16,000 workers and 
annual sales of about DM3bn would be 
at risk, about one-quarter of Thyssen’s 
steel sales and just under ten per cent of 
the overall steel production. 

At Krupp, the deal would affect 8,000 
workers and annual sales of about 
DM2bn. This about 50 per Cent of the 
overall rolled steel sales and 30 per cent 
of the total crude steel output. 

If Special feteel is taken away from 
Krupp AG the company will be ho 
more than a torso, insiders say. 

.. It was this category of steel that 
Krupp went opt of its way to develop in 
a bid to offset the loss-generating bulk 
steel sector. And it Is here that the com- 
pany concentrated its investments. 

The special steel share of overall roll- 
ed steel sales has thus more than 
idbubied' sliice ^ 

’ Along with Thyssen and Krupp, the 
Iron and Steel Federation considers 


Huge shale-oil 
deal planned 
with Venezuela 

Ing to the fact that Veba could not very 
well be Interested In a financial Involve- 
ment In a market on which it could not 
sell and that was In any event blocked 
by the provident policy of the Ruhrgas 
board. ... 

So Veba took the DM800m from BP, 
rounded off its chemicals involvement 
with Hills, consolidated its trade; hiked 
its shipping and transport Involvements 
and raised ita nuclear energy sector to 
42percent. ' 

In the pruned oil' sector* Veba ul’s 
strategist Fritz Oschnrann had his sights 
levelled at one target only:. to provide 
the highly sophisticated. feflneiy Instal- 
lations' with the necessary raw materials 
ip order to once more make money in 
the Integrated bus|riess.‘ ’ ] 

Fdr OschmaAri, the raw material hag 
always 1 been' deen In a triple form as 
crude, heavy oil and shale oil. The lattiir 
is plentiful in Venezuela's Orinoco ba- 
sin."' - :• • 

The objective was clear and has been 
piirsued consistently over the past-four 
years: the construction- of conversion 
plants that would turn the unloved hea- 
vy heating oil Into naphtha for the che- 
micals industry and petrol for mqtor ve- 
hicles. 

So Rudolf von Bennigsen’s .announ- 
cement at the AGM neatly fits the in- 
dustrial jugraw puzzle: A contract is 


that special steel, with its complicated 
alloys that are hard to imitate, has the 
best growth prospects despite losses in 
the steel disaster year 198 1 . 

Ruhr area experts therefore suspect 
Thyssen, still financially strong and a 
steel leader, of wanting to pave the way 
to a golden future under the cloak of 
“company-transcending solutions," as 
loudly demanded by the Bonn Econo- 
mic Affairs Ministry. 

Due to its financial strength and tech- 
nical potential, Europe’s biggest steel 
producer is expected to take over the 
helm of the new Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke once the deal is put into effect. 

It is feared that Ruhrstahl on the 
other hand — especially in Dortmund 
— will have to continue coping with the 
remaining problem sectors at the tax- 
payer’s expense. 

Moreover, the present financing and 
investment - calculations, personnel 
planning and feasibility studies of 
Ruhrstahl can no longer apply once 
half the sales — the more profitable 
half — fall away. 


Equity company 


The new Deutsche Edelstahlwerke 
would be handled by Thyssen and 
Ruhrstahl as a pure equity company, 
meaning that it would not have to trans- 
fer earnings to the parents.' 

Krupp Stahl chairman Gfldde ex- 
plained: “The participants want to br- 
ing' about an additional private enter- 
prise arid company-transcending coope- 
ration as demanded by the EEC Com- 
mission and the Bonn government.” 

This was “an important contribution 
towards the solution of Europe's eight- 
year steel crisis." 

> " Leonhard SpMhofbr 


(SluttgKrterZtltung. 28 August (982) 


about to be signed with Venezuela that 
would give Veba the exploitation rights 
for the Orinoco shale oil. In the deal, 
Venezuela Is to provide the resources 
while Veba Is to contribute its know- 
how and technology. 

People unfamiliar with the script for 
von Bennlgsen's address were naturally 
unaware that he made an Insertion per- 
mitting a glimpse into the concern's fu- 
ture regarding the ftill-of-problem oil 
business. In the passage dealing with 
the processing of heavy crude, he inser- 
ted the words “in the. Federal Republic 
Of Germany". 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that Veba will extend its raw mate- 
rials basis with the Orinoco deal and 
that the existing (and still to be erected) 
processing facilities will be working to 
capacity and hence profitably. 

.. .- Von Bennlgsen's invitation : to : other 
refineries; to r dismantle their, unprofita- 
ble installations and enter into coopera- 
tion deals with Veba, using the giant's 
modem refineries, points towards con- 
solidatlon and , concentration in* the 
, form of mergers,.., :> 

.. Anybody who, like. Veba 0J, can gain 
strength in an upstream business and 
flex its muscles in the processing Rector, 
Is unlikely, to sever .downstream Jles.by 
abandoning its integrated business. 

So there was no need fqr von .Bqnplg- 
fep to, d$ny that Aral will retain its 56 
pe^cem stake jn Veba, ‘ f 

Anybody with a' good, pow i in , his ’sta- 
ble will hqrdly be prepared to sell, his 
nii|k shop at the very mpment wheri he 
% acquired a’ jpicy. pasture for trip 
Beast. Hans Baumann 

(bl« WefCilAupusl 1982) 
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United Nations looks at the problems 
of the old-age explosion 




T here will be more old people in the 
world, both numerically and in per- 
centage terms, by the turn of the centu- 
ry than ever before. 

US diplomat William H. Kerrigan, 
says a generation will see society under- 
go a total change. 

Mr Kerrigan, 64, was general-secreta- 
ry of the UN conference on ageing in 
Vienna, one of the largest and, argua- 
bly, most important ever held under the 
UN's aegis. 

He has the statistics: in 1950 there 
were about 200 million over-60s in the 
world, in 1970 307 million, and by 2000 
there will be nearly 600 million. 

The average life expectancy of a baby 
bom at the turn of the century will be 
64.4 years: 73.6 in the industrialised and 
63 in developing countries. 

In a mere helf-century tho number of 
people we refer to so cordially yet so 
shamefacedly as senior citizens will 
have trebled. 

In the near future they will be the 
fastest-growing age group, with five ge- 
nerations in one family not infrequently 
being alive at one and the same time. 

In the next 20 years the world's popu- 
lation as a whole will increase by 70 per 
cent to 6.7 billion, but the increase in 
the number of over*60s will be 90. per 
cent. 

By the turn of the century old people 
will make .up, qine per cent of the popu- 
lation. ■' “ - ’ : . 

There will bo an estimated 101 mil- 
lion of them in Europe, including two 
thirds widows and spinsters. 

Already the proportion of over-65s in 
Europe is 13.9 and in North America 
10.6 percent. 

Yet it would be wrong to regard age- 
ing ns a problem typical of industrial- 
ised societies. It Is increasingly common 
in the Third World too. 

“Now we have fatal mass diseases 
under control," Mr Kerrigan - says, 
“life expectancy in the developing 
countries is increasing much faster, than 
was expected only a few years 
ago." ; 

South and East Asia head the list. 
Over the next 20 years their over-60s are 
expected to increase in number- by 102 
percent. 

Then comes Africa, where old people 
are expected to double, and Latin Ame- 
rica, where the growth rate is assessed 
at 82 percent 

So in choosing to deal with- old age 
the UN hit on one of the most explosive 
issues of the day. Us aim was to brief a 
wider public on the varied social, eco- 
nomic and political repercussions of the 
trend. ... 

The conference did not proclaim a 
global strategy by which to deal with 
this major social revolution; ir Was not 
intended to do sb. 

Several regional preparatory confe- 
rences had shdwn that the problem 
arose in entirely different ways hi diffe- 
rent parts of the world. 

Any 1 measures undertaken must' bear 
in mind the respective social and cultu- 
ral background. 

fn Latin America, for instance, what 
matters first and foremost Is to develop 
the rudiments of government welfare 
provisions for old age. 

As yet over 20 per cent of men over 



65 carry on working. They haven't 
enough money to be able to afford to 
call it a day. 

In Africa, where generally speaking 
the old are still held in great respect 
what matters is to maintain the exten- 
ded family as the cornerstone of socie- 
ty. ' 

It is increasingly jeopardised by the 
development of education, by growing 
urbanisation and by industrialisation. 
Grants to help families to look after 
their older members would be desirable. 

In Asia all manner of moves are un- 
der consideration. Communist China 
would do well to consolidate the family 
as a social institution; it is still intact in 
many parts of the country. 

Thailand could lend local authorities 
financial support to enable them to im- 
prove health care. 

Japan may have to deal with the psy- 
chological shock felt by a generation of 
pensioners suddenly deprived of their 


place in a society very much geared to 
performance at work. 

Problems of equal magnitude were 
tabled by delegates from Europo and 
North America, with mention for exam- 
ple being made of the growing risk of 
single women drawing pensions that 
were not enough to subsist on. 

Then there were the old folk in reaso- 
nable health and of sound mind who 
were shunted off into a home because 
they were too much trouble for their 
children. 

There was the changing sense of va- 
lues in which old people no longer en- 
joyed their privileged position as testa- 
tors and handers-down of knowledge. 

“More and more people earn their 
living not from property but from work- 
ing for others," Mr Kerrigan says. 
“The home as the family's joint produc- 
tion facility seldom survives.” 

Peripheral mention was also made of 
how easily the current economic diffi- 
culties in so-called progressive coun- 
tries could lead to totally mistaken wel- 
fare policies. 

A growing number of trade union of- 
ficials advocate early retirement as a so- 
lution to unemployment among the 
young. They either fail or refuse to sec 


Grey Panthers leap to the 
aid of the elderly 

W iiheimine LUbke, wife of the se- 
cond Bonn head of state, set up a 
foundation to deal with the problems of 
the aged. 

It has been instrumental in drawing 
attention to the difficulties of a growing 
number of pensioners and old people. 

So has the Senior Citizens* Protection 
League in Wuppertal, an organisation 
better known by its trendier and more 
imaginative narao, the Grey Panthers. 

They are .run by Trude Unruh, the 
nimble chairwoman who runs .cam- 
paigns, stages demonstrations and 
publishes pamphlets to focus attention 
on the problems of the old. 

Frau Unruh is currently setting up re- 
gional branches and causing an unholy 
rumpus 'in what Is Burely a good cause, 
as • several. Social ' Affairs : Ministers 
might ruefully admit 

She has’ not always been polite or 
even-handed in ' the way she has set 
about accusing them of unfair treatment 
or demanded to see the Minister. 

In. principle both organisations, the 
Lflbke Foundation in Cologne and the 
Grey panthers in Wuppertal, aim to 
bring about a, decisive improvement in 
living conditions of the elderly. . 

The Panthers refer to protection from 
arbitrary treatment, liberation from tu- 
telage and clarification on points un- 
known. The Foundation couches its de- 
mands in slightly more dulcet tones. 

■ Both are determined to promote 
awareness amotig the public in general 
nnd- in political bodies in particular of 
the problems that arise. 

_ Ttoty boUi want to foster understand- 
ing among people who will one day 
themselves be among the senior citizens 


whose worries they now blandly ignore. 

Old people's homes arc rapped : 
“People who are still fairly well oblo to 
look after themselves are harmed by 
ovcrprotcction, whereas thoso who need 
care and attention don’t get 
enough." 

If you are sick and need care in an 
old people's home you can currently ex- 
pect to have to pay DM50 to DM90 a 
day toward your unkeep. 

Most people exhaust their savings in 
this way and are thep dependent on 
welfare. This is a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs that ought to be reme- 
died. 

Upkeep charges amount to between 
DMlbn and DM5bn a year and totally 
change the face of care for the aged in 
much the same way as health insurance 
changed the face of hospitals. 

It’s not just the way old people are 
treated; It's also their living quarters. 
One home-dweller in three lives in a 
room even smaller than the paltry mini- 
mum. 

Understating creates problems too. 
Old people can be forced into unsatis- 
factory daily routines because there is 
no-one to look after them at the right 
time. 

“Confused" old people may be tied 
up. Others may be given too many tran- 
quillisers and sedatives. Staff short of 
time or short on qualifications may pro- 
vide poor service. 

Staff who feel aggressive because 
their working conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory may let off steam on their unfortu- 
nate charges. > 

Hire more staff, the critics say, espe- 
cially qualified staff. With nearly two 
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that this would merely re D u 
problem by another. P # 5 

Old people ought to work | Q|IC .: 
ease the pensions burden on 
but that would make competit^ 
jobs even tougher. 

Thirty years ago 100 working 
had to maintain 19 old-age p<2 
and 45 children. By 2025 they wih{ 
to maintain 40 old people end js c 
dren. ’ u 

Given such a wide range of probk 
the Vienna conference could do (j 
more than make a few general r«c 
mendations to governments andpei 
makers in member-countries, 


I RESEARCH 


Scientists uncover more about the how, 
where, when and why of earthquakes 


Hnn gvery year an earthquake 

somewhere in the world takes its 
of lives and property: thousands or 
if thousands of lives and damage 
into the billions. 

vlllMUi _ a rcas ami even ent * re cultures 

"TIVIIIiTj vuumiiBs, |“ destroyed. Earthquakes seem to 

E- - * -j “ 

t. ... world arc working on ways of 

It recommended improving lit, i rottcas i| ng tremors and enabl- 
nomic circumstances of Ind^ t0 ^ evacuated in time and 
families so they could continue to w 

ford to look after the older getieradot : - . . , . 

Tt I, . - . „ , , iv department of geophysical scicn- 

It called for close collaborate! ^ H - - - - - 

ween existing welfare facilities and 
families in question. 

This may sound trite and is { 
wishful thinking. Mr Kerrigan M 
in commenting that the UN had nu 
been able to point out what enona 
obligations lay ahead. 

It will be up to individual com 
to ensure they have the national cap 
ty to cope with this imminent sod 
volution. 

IngeSm 

(lUictnischcr Merkur/Chrfjlofl 
i) Avail 


million people out of work then 
ment that staff are not available j® 
less credible than it did two or (hj 
years ago. , , 

TI 10 Grey Panthers table era® 
explosive proposals. Pensionem 
ovcr-65s, they say, should be enliW 


>e to be restricted to a minimum, 
[^department of geophysical scicn- 
5 l the Free University of Berlin is 
'sled with an earthquake early 
project in a particularly 
prone part of Turkey, 
project is being run by Istanbul 
rsity scientists with support from 
Berlin in the form of Professor 
Vogel. 

Ay Berlin, a city hardly noted for 
activity? Professor Vogel’s ca- 
ll partly the reason. He studied 
ics in Stuttgart, where he wus 
by a professor with u special in- 
in seismology. 

Re went on to do research into seis- 
activity in southern Germany, 
iremors arc more frequent. Then 
^aH 15 years at Uppsala University, 
where he built up the geophy- 
Aparlment. 

feaho developed seismic recording 
* and equipment to register gco- 
il changes of the kind tlmt occur 
to tremors nnd ’quakes. 


a minimum pension of DM I 1 He conti n ucd this work when he was 


month, boosted by personal ptf 
rights to a mux I mum of DM3,500. 

All wage-earners arc to pay ij 
per-cent levy to bankroll this minis 
pension, yet social security cart 
lions arc to bo reduced by Otf# 
cent. 


Med to u chair at the Free Univcr- 
Berlin in 1972. 

P M he organised an international 
ace in Strasbourg at which the 
eut and suitable recording 
enl of geophysical changes be- 
3 major earthquake were dealt 


ike conference, including Turkish 
ists. 

-h his suggestion an Instuubu! Uni- 
presearch project was launched in 
Quake-prone Northern Anatolian 
tone. 


Instead of isolating old pNfkjr 

homes they want to see Iwustt, W™ii from East and West attend- 
incnts and care centres rented. end > [ conference, including Turkish 
with self-administration and right rf 
sidence until death. 

Homes should be equipped in . -- - — 

dance with the needs of r« 

Construction of large facilities 
be stopped and size bo limited to wssor Vogel and his Berlin de- 
residents at most. ' J" 1 w *re happy to give udvice on 

Local authorities should set up ^ cci - 
people's departments to provide ij mnmk in geophysics and soismol- 
matlon, advice and support. Sped" Mo some extent, the reason why 
gal provision should be made to; Je. place and strength of an carth- 
and protect the old. , _ arc now more predictable. 

These are but a handful of the I ^kts no longer Teel that the oc- 
thera’ demands, qnd given an oito# ^ or iremors and the place where 
goodwill on the politicians’. pert ■ Ware largely coincidental and 
could well be met, although some; jwit or what goes on deep down in 
take time. x \ J*ohho earth. 

What old people want can M ^the 50s Alfred Wegener’s conti- 
regarded as utopian in view on* anft theory lias given rise to the 
ing conditions faced by 450 ,(w 7 of. plate tectonics, according to 
people living in homes and many ■ .we surface of the earth flouts in 
oh their own or with members o’ ike icebergs on a viscous layer 
families. .. J" e Re- 

conditions are unsatisfactory 8 ^ Jnwer top surface of the earth, 
out for improvement 3 of slonc Nations, comes 

do well to sit up and bear in ^“morerecqnt geological for- 
by the turn or the century one w Ihe edges of these plates, 
three will be a senior citizen- , . t . Points of least resistance, or 
GQnthetteW faults, are where earthquakes 
„ mAostf * activity constantly recur. 

(Allgemelne Zeitung Mainz. ^ *«8 plates or crunic m he con- 



tinually on the move, which is not ne- 
cessarily dangerous. 

Smaller tremors in 'quake-prono 
areas merely testify to plate edges hit- 
ting each other and letting off steam as 
they move around. 

It is when minor tremors stop that 
trouble may be in store because a 
backlog of pent-up energy is waiting to 
be released. 

So a major earthquake may then well 
occur, and Professor Vogel and his Tur- 
kish colleagues base their 'quake fore- 
casting project on this assumption. 

An earthquake, they feel, is the gra- 
dual result of pent-up geo-dynamic 
energy the build-up of which can be fol- 
lowed before it blows its top. 

Models that admit of an early wurn- 
ing assessment of likely seismic activity 
muy make forecasting possible in three 
respects provided observations and 
measurements in Turkey bear them out: 

1. The location or the next outbreak 
or outbreaks of seismic activity can be 
roughly identified. 

2. The degree and consequences of 
seismic activity cun be roughly estimat- 
ed. 

3. The frequency of seismic nctivity 
can be forecast, and with it roughly 
when the next ’quake cun be expected 
to occur. 

There ore several good rensons for 
pulling forecasting techniques to the 
lest in Turkey. Tho Northern Anatolian 
fault extends right across the country 
and bus been the see no of repeated seis- 
mic activity in the past. 

Besides, tremors seem (0 movo across 
the fault In n specific direction. Centres 
of 'quake activity do not movo to and 
fro; they move in a definite direction, 
making it easier to forccust where the 
next tremor will occur. 

Earthquakes may seem to be an act 
of God but science today feels they oc- 
cur in uccordunce with strict principles 
and certainly not like a bolt out of the 
blue. People who live in ’quake-prone 
ureas ure well aware of some of the phe- 
nomena that generally meun a tremor is 
about to occur. 

Animal? grow restless just before the 


'quake. The water in wells grows cloudy 
days or hours beforehand without ap- 
parent reason. 

The water-level changes in still wa- 
ters, gas escapes from the ground, the 
earth moves ever so slightly without 
there being a distinct tremor. 

The first earthquake was successfully 
forecast by virtue of such precursors in 
China in 1975. The population of Hai- 
cheng, 100,000, were evacuated in the 
morning; the town was flattened by a 
'quake that same evening. 

In addition to the better-known pre- 
cursors fresh early warning signs are be- 
ing identified in Northern Anatolia, 
signs that can only be identified by 
means of new and highly sensitive re- 
cording devices. 

They include changes in the electrical 
and magnetic properties of geological 
formations just before n tremor. 

There are also plans to harness space 
research technology to monitor the ex- 
pansion nnd contraction of 'quake- 
prone areas more closely. 

Specialists in geodesy, the science of 
earth measurement on 11 large scale, al- 
lowing for the earth’s curvature, have 
hitherto carried out their surveys at 
ground level in the areas uffected. 

But this calls for a large number of 
stuff, und collecting und evaluating ma- 


tcriul takes time. Often enough meas- 
urements are contradictory because 
they are not sufficiently exact. 

Expansion and contraction cun now 
be identified to within a centimetre per 
100km by aircraft flying across the terri- 
tory under observation at short and 
regular intervals. 

The aircraft bcum lasers at a series of 
reflectors on the ground, or would do if 
routine overflights were undertaken. 
But for the time being Nasa has agreed 
for a Space Shuttle to be equipped with 
lasers to experiment with the technique. 

The research scientists associated 
with the Anatolian projects are less in- 
terested in an early warning system to 
enable people to be evacuated from 
'quake areas. 

They are keener to find out whether 
their computer models and assumptions , 
ore going to be any use in providing lo- 
cation, 'quake-safe construction and 
earthquake relief activities by the au- 
thorities. 

This, says Professor Vogel, is the only 
way in which precautions can be suc- 
cessfully taken against seismic activity 
that would be of use both to Anatolia 
and the world at large. 

He is convinced nearly all the world's 
’quake-prone areas will benefit from the 
project's findings. 

What 'quake engineers are mainly in- 
terested in finding out is whether and 
how often seismic activity am be expec- 
ted to occur in areas off-centre in rela- 
tion to the main areas of activity. 

Also, they would very much like to 
have. some idea of what rating on the 
Richter scale any such activity might be 
likely to have. Dieter Dietrich 

(Dcr Tnges&pldgcl, 28 August I982j 


X-ray astronomy opens up 
bright new worlds 


T wenty years ngo a research rocket 
with two X-ray detectors on board 
was launched nnd scat up to 230km 
from White Sands, the US launching fa- 
cility. 

A team of scientists headed by Ricar- 
do Ginconni, a 28-year-old Italian, dis- 
covered two objects in the signals which 
returned to earth. 

They were numed Sco X 1 und Cyg X 
I und Iocutcd in Lhc Scorpion and 
Cygnus constellations. Both emitted X- 
ruys, and their discovery is generally 
acknowledged as marking the beginning 
of X-ray astronomy. ; 

Research satellites such as Uhuru, 
launched from a platform off the Ken- 
yan coast on the seventh ami i versa ry of 
independence from Britain, and HEAO 
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lates or crusts seem to be con- 


I und 2 in the late 70s have located more 
than 5,000 such sources of radiation. 

Many emit enormously powerful ra- 
diation, the output or which can only be 
attributed to assistance from other hea- 
venly bodies. 

Neutron stars, or so-culled black 
holes, both dying slurs with nn extreme- 
ly high muss, arc suspected of attracting 
, matter from neighbouring heavenly 
. bodies. 

This matter then hits their surface 
with enormous impact, causing degrees 
of heat required for X-rays to be emit ; 

1 ted. 

Europe is to take a closer look nt his 
urea of research in October, when tho 
Dxosat X-ray satellite is to be launched 
by an Ariane rocket. 

The Exosat has been developed by a 
consortium of European companies led 
by Messerschmitt-BBlkow-Blohm 
Munich. .: 

By 1987 the Bdnn Research ministry 
plans to have Rosat, a German X-ray 
satellite put into orbit at an altitude of 
500km by the US Space Shuttle. 

Scientists plan to use Exosat to keep 
• (in eye on known cosmic sources of ra- 
diation for a longer period, whereas Rof 
[ sut will scun the sky for further X-ray 
sources before taking a closer look ut; 

. individual stars. 

German research facilities associated 
with the Rosat project include the Mnx 
Planck Institute of Extra-Terrestrial 
Physics in Garching, Munich, which 
has overall responsibility for the scienti- 
fic management. 

Then there is the Federal Aerospace 
Research Institute (DFVLR), responsi- 
Continued on page 10 
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ENERGY 


Ship-based wind power 
station goes into trials 


F loating wind power stations are not 
science fiction. On Sylt, Germany's 
North Sea holiday island, they are hard 
fact. 

, After a year's preparation Dr GQn- 
ther Wagner has started building a 250- 
kllowat't prototype. In five months a 30- 
metre boat has been converted and fit- 
ted out with the Wagner rotor. 

How, you may wonder, can a wind 
power' station be housed on board a 
ship without making it kefl over? The 
Wagner rotor resembles a two-wing 
propeller. 

The blades are arranged at right an- 
gles to each other so that they turn in a 
hollow, as it were. 

If the axis is shifted . 45 degrees from 
the horizontal the hub of the propeller 
can be located at ground-level. A tower, 
like that of the Growian power wind- 
mill on the nearby Schleswig-Holstein 
mainland, is no longer needed. 

The centre of gravity is so low that 
the Wagner rotor can be mounted on a 
ship's deck. Heavy parts, such as gears 
and the generator, can be housed below 
deck. 

The prototype has been put through 
Its paces in up to Force 9 gales. From 
Force 10 onwards the rotor is switched 
off. ' 

Floating wind power stations, says Dr 
Wagner, an engineer, could be built at 
shipyards and shipped, into position, 

■ ■■■■•. .... ... i.,n 
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and construction costs should be lower 
than alternative wind power systems. 

The Wagner rotor and system abo 
compare well with nuclear power, 
which currently costs up to DM5,000 
per kilowatt of installed capacity, 
whereas wind power would cost bet- 
ween DM1,000 and DM1,500. 

The first large-scale unit to feed 
power into the island's grid is under 
construction. A Hamburg shipping 
company has started Titting out an 80- 
metre freighter with a seven-megawatt 
Wagner rotor. 

The. wind power station will be an- 
chored off Sylt at a pole from which a 
submarine cable will run electric power 
ashore. 

There are plans to install two floating 
wind power stations, one off Ust to the 
north, one off Hfimum in the south of 
Sylt. The first is to bo taken into service 
at the end of the year. 

The islanders* average power con- 
sumption is 20 megawatts, so the float- 
ing power stations should be able to 
supply between a third and a half of re- 
quirements. 

If power from the mainland were to 
fail at the same time as the ships were 
becalmed, gas turbines on board the 
vessels would generate an emergency 
power supply. 

The Bonn Research and Technology 
Ministry is to back accompanying re- 
search, and Dr Wagner expects Bonn, to 
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Junger controversy 
won’t go away 


Water, aea, sky and wind . . . Dr QUnther 
station. • 

underwrite any financial risks the pro- 
ject entails. 

But in all other respects It is being 
privately financed. The shipping com- 
pany is Investing an initial DMIOm or 
so but expects to earn DM2.5m a year 
or so from the electric power generated. 

Negotiations for a 20-year contract 
are under way with the regional power 
board and the Island authorities. 

Burgomaster Klaus von Dohnanyi of 
Hamburg recently visited the experi- 
mental vessel. He and Dr Wagner dis- 
cussed possibilities of floating wind 
power for an island in the Elbe estuary 
that belongs to the city. 

Wind power, it has been suggested, 
would make the island, Neuwerk, less 
dependent on electricity from coal-fired 
dr nuclear power stations. 

Burgomaster Dohnanyi was very 
much in favour of harnessing the sea 
winds to generate power and outlined 
his plans to make Hamburg a centre of 
research into progressive and regenera- 
tive energy techniques. 

Dr Wagner says electric power from 
wind energy would be both economic 
and feasible for the city. Referring to 
the Sylt project, he adds: - 

"Meteorologically speaking, energy 
could be harnessed off Neuwerk that 
generates much more power than 


fstl a morbid heroism, a hierarchi- 
pitern of thought and an ideology 

'gboiission, 

other words, he was said to be a 
nary writer who paved the way 
looal Socialism. 

can hardly be a contemporary 
about whom judgements vary so 

Wagner's experimental .aa-b., (l | D i*'‘ llhffll!h !“ is . bound 10 “ dd 

(Pfi vll 11 **™ 051 ra d ic ®l views are often 

Brunsbtmel's 700 megawatt, * JfccSjJS, 5“ Vim,a " y 
power, and without imposing 4t^ , ^ 0 „. taden ; ongoing dispule 


financial burden on the city." n - 1 ■’ j ~ / r 

More than one n-4*. .fesEl 


station would naturally be nedri 


generate 700 megawatts, but DrWi 


can certainly be said to indicate 
work deals with key issues of 


says negotiations with a number 




Ilk complexity and tension-laden. 


Astronomy 
with X-rays 

Continued from page 9 
ble for project management, Car! Zeiss 
of Oberkochen, near Stuttgart, and the 
.aerospace Industry. 

Oberpfaffenhofen space control cen-! 
tre. Munjch, will receive Rosat data and 
relay th'efrt to Garchirtg for evaluation. 

British and American research insti- 
tutes wil also lend a hand by providing 
special detectors and sharing the 
1 DM3Q0m the project is expected to 
cost. 

The most important measuring device 
on board the German satellite wil] be 
the largest reflecting telescope ever 
built to observe' radiation of this kind. 

It will have an aperture of 83 cm, as 
X-rays can only be deliberately difirao 
ted when they are reflected at a very 
narrow angle from a smooth- surface. 

Since X-rays have a wavelength that 
is about 1,000 times smaller than, that of 
visible light the mirror surface must be 

extremely smooth. 

1,1 Unevenness must not Amount 
mpre .than .tfie diameter pf a few .atojnti 


'“n r underway. „ ahlra of J0 ^ views 

Shipbuilders are understand***^,,, takc 5 , de , and make it 
rested, since if he Wagner iwarijj*. l0 write Wra off by means of 
t. worth off Sylt ordemcouldbeo, ^equations, 
ed to placed with shipyards, id*, in , g95 in Heidelberg, 

ng in the long term jobs at pnua Ws father 

was a chemist and 

JCC S a ™? r ' , . . innadst. He joined the French For- 

Flouting wind power statae ll#)n u an ,g. yaut . 0 | di but , his 

generate power for other North Sa him ho J me wilhin a rcw 

lands and coastal areas. They » ^ 

also prove a major export. .K, kis ba went bllck lo 

“4 but a year later he volunteered 

and would be happy to hamea«. , 914 aad he fought almost 

Ireland, the Mediteiranean «w« interruption on. the Western 
and many long-coastline Third Wfl ^ 

states would also be likely cesMm ; . ra] „ jurtd , 4 times „ nd shorll 
International Interest Is already^ hUi .,, ended was awnrded lha 
rent. Dr Wagner has been tort (hc h , gha5( award r „ r 

come to Stockholm in Septemwn 

his ship and demonstrate InpistSs J, Gr!sl War made a lasling'marlt 
an international wind energy his memory, providing tho subject 
ence how powor can be genfflW s , on , is nrst booki StMgewit . 

this way. ■ _ , J(!i Thunderstorms of Steel), pub- 

GiinurW Win 1920. 

(Dor Tagcstplegd, 21 Abiw^ has an authentic report on tho ex- 
^.Hperienced in the front-line wur 
or a few ten-millionths of a mlllW Rrill °' 1 how to survive the infer- 
as otherwise the radiation would tw ^ 

fused and not reflected. ' , “ m , CHftS b,ind t0 th ! 

Carl Zeiss have to develop S Woodshed of the .war and 
and Dalishins teduilf bribed the emotional o 


new grinding and polishing — •, . , . ■ 

to manufacture such high-precafc-. . young ofiicer when almost his 


mirrors 
is enormous. 


and hyperbolic in curvature. • heroism, ■.!*«* N»- 

Four Wolter mirrors will be anij .= • . , . , 

together on board Rosal, Wj work during this period 

nearly all kinds of astronomical «nwU«- are. said to have arisen 
from stars near the Sun to the nu«) J “P-and-coming National .Socia- 
mote quasars at the edge of6 | U Z • 

verse, will be visible by. X-ray- •• behaviour in the 30s showed 
The pictures takeq in four enerff/ “wlogically-based critics often 
tors can be shown in colour. • JJPP'ify matters. When Ernst Nie- 
Rosat will have a lire-span .®-. Jr* socialist, was arrested JQnger 

years, ending with something sp< >* family a home. ' 

Professor Joachim Trflmper ** *rtfused to join the Berlin Acade- 
Munich staff have their way. • Wr it had been reorganised by the 
They hope the satellite w ' ^ He resisted bids by Goebbels in 
retrieved by the Space Shuttle JJ 1 la persuade him to join the Nazi 

turned to earth to be fitted out % ., ; > . 

proved instruments in preparati g A Urtn 0r klipp en (Marble Cl 

further mission. ■ In 1939, w^s a covert bu 

to '■ /chriuu^ 1 Mtlle'ment with Hitler's 


He survived the Second World War 
as a Wehrmacht captain, mainly in oc- 
cupied France. He was closely linked 
with a conspiracy in the officer corps 
but did not directly take part in the 
failed coup of 20 July 1944. 

■ His Second World War years are re- 
flected in StrahJungen (Radiations), his 
collection of diaries. They testify to the 
attempt to take a detached look at. con- 
temporary events and to maintain intel- 
lectual identity in a real world that was 
confused and sombre. : ,. 

After the war he published a wide 
rpnge of travelogues,, essays and narra- 
tive wqrk, latterly including the . novels 
Die ZwiHe &nd Eu/neswiJ apd tw,o injr 
portant volumes of diaries entitled Sieb- 
zig verweht, 

After publication of his war diaries 
he was accused by sO'md critic'd of un- 
feeling aestheticism and an inclination 
to elitist arrogance. ‘ "• 

There is indeed an aristbcratic gest- 
ure in Jflnger's Withdrawal to the supe- 
rior stance of an observer, but his striv- 
ing to retain his identity arid crime to 
contemplative terms with events 'must 
be acknowledged as a 1 legitimate, not to 
Bay essential form of coming to terms 

with the world: •' 

• Accusations of Inhuman indifference 
carry no conviction, in his diaries JUri- 
ger expressly identifies himself with . the 
maxim: "Always , keep an . eye on the 
unlucky." 

He also notes that the dreadful 
crimes about which he hears threaten to 
rob him of all capacity to form images 
and ideas; . 

J linger increasingly comes to regard 
iiistory as u process that takes its natu- 
ral course in accordance with an un- 
changing rhythm. 

In his later diaries it is increasingly 
apparent that ho feels the inner balance 


of modern civilisation is upset. He be- 
lieves in the tumbler effect of civilisa- 
tion, be which he means its inevitable 
self-destruction. 

The natural sciences with their one- 
sided view are closed to reflection of 
any kind, he feels, that is not in tune 
with its quantitative approach. 

Science, he pessimistically concludes, 
is.bound to founder on its own account, 
in. the concrete, visible world, economi- 
cally, technologically and socially, as 
can alreqdy.be seen on the horizon. 

Long before today's environmenta- 
lists, the Greens, had beep heard of, 
JUnger sadly described the imminent 
collapse of accrued social relationships 
and the destruction of nature by tech- 
nology. 

Yet the . Greens, surely. oyt of sheer 
ignorance, object to.Frankfurt awarding 
its Goethe Prize to such a man. 

, In 1954 he noted, in Sardinia, on. the 
progress ,of| eleqtqcity and metalled 
roads, that: : ; 

“Illiteracy will vanish, food will be 
more, plentiful, clothing will be, better. 
But, at. the same time disatisfaction w.iH 
grpw .and the singing will stop that can 
as yet be heqrd in the dunes froip.fa^ 
mersanc) fishermen." .,i ... , 

JUnger’s interest lias Increasingly 
shifted, from; political issues , and the 
sphere of superficial topicality in any 
respect l<j>. Nature. , 

He makes use of the knowledge 
gained by modern biology yet delibera- 
tely, goes beyond the bounds of exact 
analysis’ 

He fbllows an artistically inspired 
pattern of thought aimed ai compfe- 
h ending eiili reties and ' interpreting 
them in an overall context. 1 

The aim of this approach, using com- 
binations arid analogies, is to grasp the 
4vor-ld-4is-a meaningful order in which 
uumkimiis allotted a specific place. 

JQnger gladly connects with mythical 
. and mystical; views and at times allows 
himself to engage in imaginative, som- 
bre speculation. 

In connection with his intuitive, artis- 
tic view of nature he refers to Goethe 
and his idea of the Urpflanze, or origi- 
nal plant. 



Ernst JQnger . . . cannot be Judged by 
conventional yardsticks. ( Photo: Sven Simon) 

There are indeed clear affinities' bet- 
ween the view of nature taken by the 
two writers. Neither makes do with a 
mathematical, conceptual definition of 
phenomena. '. • 

Both' base their approach on the as- 
stimplibn that everything living forms a 
single unit and that there is an' Inrier 
correspondence between nature and thq 
subject that perceives it. 

The attitudes of both toward the ob- 
jects that do the observing is partly de- 
termined tiy a strong aesthetic compo- 
nent. Such affinities may well account 
for JQnger being awarded the Gopthe 
M ie.'' 

! .'He is known to feel thet the honours 
society has to offer do riot amount to 
much. “When you have gone to the 
dogs," ’he once wrote to Heidegger, 
"you will end up on postage stamps 
too." . 

But he has never steered ( entirely 
Clear of celebrations and he has agreid 
td adee^t the Goethe Prize. 1 

’Maybe the award will prompt the 
literary tiublic. 'inhsmudh as 'it still dries 
hhy 'reading, to take a closer look at 
Ernst JQnger's stimulating, irritating 

w< - r i C *-. ! .. . ■ .; JOrgen Jacobs . 

• . , • i (KOlner Stadt-Anzelger. ?7 August I9S2) 


E rnst Weiss Is a name worth noting 
in German literature, a forgotten 
name Retrieved from, oblivion in ah un- 
precedented toiir i de force, by Siihr- 
kam p, the, Fradkfuri 'publishers. t . 

A 16-volume 1 boxed Edition of 
Weiss's works has appeared to mark his 
birth centenary on' 28 August;' he com- 


mitted suicide in exile in Paris In 1940 
' Over the next year all his work will 
be made available individually 


th^ emotional collap- 
nutacture such nign-P“ v TL / / — » «**icer when almost his 
.and the technological cbiM ^P*"» wiped out gl one 

' So the writer wh6 was Once called the 
German Dostoyevsky back ' On fhe 
literary map with a ■„ 

' He told tales he called cjet^ctiye glo- 
ries' ofthe sOul. Weiss was a practising 
doctor and his novels are frequently 1 set 
in a 20s iriedicai background, " 1 

He has been pcrilaimed for the clini- 
cal exactness of His bbservkjjori and for 
his rirtistief nterisity. His^driii r ere ^elu- 
ded Hermann Hesse, Stefan Zv^eig and 
thamos Mann. Kafka ' Wrii 1 i friet|d of 

Fascinartd b/extrimei.jby weak’riesfc 
deformation arid 'crimiriality,' Wei^s 
‘‘comprised;** as he Called It, his ps^cho- 

IdgiCkfrio^ls. IM .‘ 

Conipellingly iifd 1 with expressibriist 
exuberance he described bdr rrtabiHtyto 
love. 


A name comes 

r. • Im •. ii • ,i i 1 .. I; -,i i ■ • 

'. back' , 

from, oblivion 


,| . . ... i. f . .j 




CIIITb), 
but un- 



Ernst Weiss,. . l artiltlO Intensity,. v.; 

(Pho(6:Suhrk&mp Vertag) 


From his first novel. Die Galeere (The 
Galley), published in 1913, to his sensa- 
tional last Hitler novel Der Augeqzeuge 
(The Eye : Witness), not published, until 
1963, he aroused the worjd of remorse* 
less stupidity and epyert meanness, , , 
i , His tragic heroes all come a cropper 
because they "lpve.too much" and^eir 
dream ,of. absolute love consumes and 
destwy? them. . . JIM i , ., 

i.. Np*pne. ,wou|d be beyopd rescue, , pc 
feltj-if he only replly knew himsejf. But 
as it is, we remain 77 ere in Ketten (An- 
imals in .Chains), to use the title of a 
.191?, novel ahflut bfothei.; , , ,i,i 

Even in this tale Weiss, who dwpjte 
his s^jentific sobriqy was an.incurable 
romantic, dealt with “love betrayed.'* ,. 

■ feopl^ were left behiri^ on its furj^fal 
pyre who were, afraid, pf not.hipg and 
hoped fair nothing . and were trie stuff of 
whic|i the ; nascent dictatorship was 

made."' ' 1 ' ' \ 

Hp was bom in, Brno, where. his fa- 
ther was 'a Jewish cloth' m'erchant, and 
studied medicine iq^Pfague arid Vjerina. 
lie iriade' contact with Freli'diari psy- 
choanalysis and discovered, his talerit 
for writing fri making notes on paitbnis. 

1 Hd decided to work as a ship's' doctor 
and travelled to India and JApdh. thfc 
infiuerice l of Which is often rioficeable in 
lils'Work.' • "■ :,i : 

In 1913 Fischer published Die Galec- 
Continued on page 14 
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THE CINEMA 


Film-maker remaii 
basically a critic 







F ilm-maker Wim Wenders has basi- 
cally remained what he always was, 
a film critic. The cinema and the sensa- 
tions it purveys have always been his 
topic, even where they only arose inci- 
dentally. 

His preoccupation with the cinema 
has thus not been limited* say, to Im 
. Lauf derZei$ (German title: Iii the 
Course or Time). . 

This was a film In which he expressly 
dealt with the .decline of the cinematic 
culture he had made the acquaintance 
ofin his youth. 

Both as a writer and as a film-maker 
Wenders has dealt mainly with his 
screen idols. From ,the late 60s on he 
wrote articles for Filmkritik, Twen (on 
Eddie Constantine) and DieZeit (on 
Robert Altman's Nashville). 

These articles were partial (as oppos- 
ed tp impartial) statements of his own 
viewpoint ip much the same way as 

those of the young podard were. 

He was not a writer intent on drawing 
a distinction between major and. minor 
forpt. \Yhat he wanted was to explain 
the strong emotions and true feelings he 
felt on seeing films by his favourite di- 
rectors, featuring his. favourite actors 
and in his favourite categories. 

- ifThis lsia quality he shares with direc- 
tors such as Alexander Kluge, Werner 
Herzog, Werner Schroeter and Hans- 
Jfligen Syberberg, whose films have al- 
ways been Ifterarily top-heavy or shown 
a preference for the stylistic means of 
other art forms, such as opera,, 

His latest film is Der Stand der Dingo 
(The State of Affaire). It was one of the 
two German entries at the Venice film 
festival, was shown at the Hof festival 
and will - be networked in Germany in 
November. 

4 It shows him to have come full-circle 
since his late-60s short films Same 
Ptayet Shoots Again} Silver City and 
Alabama ■*- $000 Light Years. 

If Is a finkl settlement (the Very last 
reckoning?) with the Hollywood Wen- 
dersl prici loved so dearly, and a kind of 
personal sWanaong on the subject. 

“'It is hdt easily digested film fare, and 
after his traumatic experience of Holly- 
wood it must have been something of 
dri act of liberation for Wenders him- 
self.' • •' ■ •• 

1 - U pays'l^bute yet again 1 to.' great fi 
film directors such as Roger Corman 
and Samuel Fuller. 

' It testifies to intense' hatred of the 
present generation of Hollywood magi 
natesj ! men wfio co^t films and' would 
Sponest plill them out ofa computer, n4 
longer having the' imagination of the en- 
trepreneurial spirit of Hollywood 1 of 

olfL . 

[ What fascinated Wonder*, a graduate 
oftHc. Munich filjp academy, could be 
s«n |n his 1970.fu|f-jcngth Sprnmer fa 
The Cfty. | ‘ ( ;i / ■ 

Itincl|ided specific categories of film, 
roc|t music and other. forms of pop cul- 
ture .imported . fropi i America, such, as 
4b? pin -(able machiqq* which is p own- 
ing replaced by computerised vjdeo 

His early films were’ modelled on 


others yet somehow new in much the' 
same way as Godard's Out of Breath or 
Truffaut’s Shoot the Pianist. 

They were an attempt to make expe- 
rience of the cinema and of life to tally 
and a demonstration of sensitivity to 
the attraction of surface, colour, sound 
and cinema myths. 

He later had this to say about his ear- 
ly work: "In content there were points 
held in common by the Munich style: 
motoring and music scenes, for inst- 
ance, . . . .. ; . .. : . _ 1 

“I feel music is a genuine connection. 
Many of us would probably have gone 
in for music if we had not made 
films' 1 

References to rdek music recur in his 
latest, Der Stand der Dinge, but they 
are no longer the songs of Chuck Berry, 
the Kinks or Lovin' Spoonful. 

It is Carmelita, by Californian singer 
and'iong-writer Warren Zevon, about a 
heroin addict in the run-down 1 suburbs 
of Los Angeles. 

Someone sings it incidentally, there- 
by expressing a s(ate of mind. 

Wenders took his leave of the quote- 
happy sensitivity of what at the time 
was dubbed the Munich School. He did 
so at the latest in filming Handke's Die 
Angst des Tormanns beim Elf meter. 

The leading character in this film was 
someone who had to come to terms 
With an extreme situation in his quest 


for identity, a home, adventure and last- 
ing friendship. 

in this he resembles the broken fig- 
ures who are the heroes of later. Wen- 
ders films, broken but not completely 
destroyed and somehow still full of 
hope. 

Fear of loneliness, arising from the 
realisation of Inability to understand 
and reach understanding with others, is 
a key feature of all these films. 

So. work that is not based on original 
screenplays but adapted from Handke 
or Patricia Highsmith, such as Wenders' 
versions of The American Friend and 
Ripley's Game, betray just as much 
about Wenders the man, his phobias 
and his longings. 

The director of the film-in-a-film in 
Der Stand der Dinge is as autobiogra- 
phical as Franz Biberkopf was in Fass- 
binder's -version - of 1 ■Dfibl In's Berlin 
Alexanderplatz. 

In Nick's Movie Wenders has no 
compunction in being embarrassingly 
private as he shows us the slow death of 
cancer-racked but unbroken Hollywood 
rebel Nicholas Ray. 

At times I have the impression that 
Wim Wenders is an artist consumed by 
ambition who, over and above any con- 
sideration of craftsmanship, is determin- 
ed to make the films lie wants to 
make, consistently and, arguably, io the 
point of self-destruction. . 

Otherwise it would be hard to sec 
why . he worked for Francis Ford Cop- 
pola. in directing Hammett after . so 
much humiliation without bowing his 
head in resignation, as Fritz Lang did in 
Hollywood. 

Der Stand der Dinge, especially its 
fantastic final 20 minutes, would be 



Confrontation, but brutality 
is soft-pedalled 

They are hot Really a match to life in 
New York, If one may simplify matters 
to this extent, and also belong to a mi- 
nority that is bedevilled by latent anti- 
semitism. 

I n Deat Mister Wonderfhf, Peter Peter Lilienthal has In ill his films 
Lillenthal tells many tales at once, dealt primarily with the vjclims, the un- 
raising a variety of issues that run derdogs. Here ' too he . Jooks at man- 

alongslde each other without special Wnd's losers, tlie victims of the majori- 

emphasis, ty. ' 

He observes the more or less lonely . But this time the majority is not ma- 
s nger and entertain with as much aflec- nipulqted by the state. It consists of the 
tion as he looks at Jewish life in New f^st of society, unthinking and lacking 
York - compassion. 

.H® pays as much attention to the life This confrontation is only vaguely in- 
of a woman unfulfilled as he does, in dieted, . whbreai in earlier Lilienthal 

lines 

qu J n ° y ' ‘ , between Latin American Or Nazi dicta- 

And It all takes place against the torships and their victims being more 

background of a big city that regularly clearly drawn. ’ 

flashes on the screen In close-up yet in Lilienthal is also a soft-pedal ler in his 
tlie final analysis remains fairly anony- description of brutality, a director who 

. Ul P.nly mentions violence in passing, as it 

. It is probably this anonymity that were, ' ' , * ■ " 

pushes people into isolation. This may Thus his characters are again people 
not be a new idea, but Lilienthal out- whp suffej- silently oh their own. Who 
lines his characters, each in their own are as good as ' incapable of offering re- 
way a failure in life, lovingly and with siitfarice, whp are beaten before they are 
well-nigh tender egre, finally defeated '' 1 ' 1 ' 
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The lull circle ... Wim Wander 
(Photo; Filmverlagdff 

hardly conceivable were It not fe 
experience undergone beforehand 

Wenders has never fdllowed 
fashionable trends In the Young 
man film and has to this day to dl 
box-office success. 

Yet he and Herbert Achtemtoudj 
the most consistent, radical and n 
tile present-day German film dlrectd 

It may sound strange, afier 10 i 
during which lie has directed uu 
full-length films, but after ihtd 
marked by Der Stand der Dingem 
expect Wim Wenders to direct < 
more original films. < 

Frans Stm 
( Hundehblnll, 27 AipTn 


no doubt, They are exposed to the bni- 

arraBass*-*-- 

; : virtue of this Vulnerability they arc 
not undqly active; they fnore or jess be- 
come Victims of a' brutal society that 
aims; exclusively at power; and. the 
.means pf gaining if. 


much of its tension and makes scenes of 
depute, disappointment and renuncia- 
ii on. fretjupntly appear slack* ( ; , 

Life .grinds slowly on, without large 
gestures or an outcry of indignation qr 
even, at the last, any, great lamentation 
.about ; perspngl collapse. : Resignation 
rules, OK? 


An entertainer, no longer in his 
but still dreuming of a major b!^ 
Las Vegas, runs a bowling alley b 
New York suburb. 

He sings a fow numbers to his 
mors every evening, although i 
pays nluch attention, lives with Eft I 
vorced sister and her teenage wb 
modest apartment. 

Occasionally a poor old Je* I 
mculs With them, but they are li^ 
ednverse with him because 
Hebrew only und they can only spe 
English. 1 ‘ . 

In other words, they have bfd 
links with their roots, their origins. 
Amidst this modest prosperity! 
singer, who at homd is a 
figure as head of the family, cqulf 
b6 satisfied Were it 'riot for the dff 
pers who are keen to knock down 
boWling alley. 1 1 

Tentatively at first, then pe 
more firmly, pressure is exerted 8® 
is eventually driven but of the alley^ 
He resigns, lakes a few days’ ^ 
by the sea and in the end tries. 'riy. 
many, for a career as a singer. 

' He seems sure to open another u 
bar, to play the part of a small-n® 5 , 
tertairier, to marry hia ■ girl-fri 6 ^ 1 . 
his will-power will remain hrolan 
his decision to quit the bowliAS 
without a fight, . 1 

Joe Pesci,, who played 
ta's i brother in. Scorsese!* film* 
Bull and has in real life b ew J * 
experieijqes r similar to those P» ,w 
he plays, shows restraint.: ; 

He smiles gently, .looks disappoj 
shp\vs no. signs of offering.^ 
and seldom says a word of w® 
about others. . • •? 

Karen Ludwig plays, the p ar *^ 
en’tejlairier's sister, a woman, “ 
Continued on page 1^- v 


EDUCATION 


Lots of reasons why little Kurt just 
will not run along to school 


{ any children hate the' thought of 
going tb school. Some ohly go 
g ^ebrted by their parents. Others 
lefo/ months or years to set foot ih 
issrbom. 

liey are not shirkers. They are panlc- 
cteh and pathologically afraid of 
ool, They may fall ill at the ; very 
t 

jAool phobia and how to treat It are 
t with in Praxis der Kinderpsycho - 
(ty -Fritz Mattejat of the depart- 
i of child and youth psychiatry and 
fotogy at the Free University of Ber- 
lin main, symptom, he writes, is fear 
kJiooI, which may relate to the.insti- 
oa as such or to certain children, 
Kkra.or subjects, such as gymnastics. 
Uiliie the truant, the victim of 
bo] phobia admits to its parents that 
b worried and asks to be allowed to 
jflbome. 

ifes are children who are usually 
filing (torn a number of other psy- 
rproblems. Most are unable to look 
a themselves and strongly depen- 
tooD mother or father, 
fey are scared and shy in encoitn- 
istth people outside their immedi- 
ifmily, Some are even afraid of go- 
jcitdoors. 

M anxiety is frequently accompa- 
rfby depression. 

Ik phobia almost always begin with 
itild complaining of physical up- 



sets, such as stomach ache. Mention is 
also made of sickness (and the children 
are sick), of insomnia and of headaches. 

These complaints are often so much 
to the fore that the chijd does not, to 
begin with, admit to being afraid of go- 
ing to school. 

Not until several medical examina- 
tions have failed to indicate any physi- 
cal upset and the parents try to per- 
suade their child to go to school does its 
fear surface. 

The child then not only admits to be- 
ing afraid of school but also levels ac- 
cusations at its parents, who often capi- 
tulate, whereupon peace and quiet re- 
turn. 

Complaints of feeling unwell are 
made first thing in the morning, before 
school, and frequently on Sunday eve- 
nings too, but during school holidays 
they Boon vanish. 

The victim of this phobia seldom has 
reason to be afraid of school from the 
viewpoint of his or her educational pro- 
wess. 

Statistically speaking, they are aver- 
age or above average In intelligence and 
not markedly anti-social in behaviour, 
meaning they dop't steal, lie or loiter 
around. 


iilorious weather for 850 DM 


Is too muoh to expeot, but we can promise 


Boys and girls are affected in equal 
numbers and at all stages of their 
school career. All social classes are af- 
fected and the phenomenon peaks bet- 
ween the third and seventh year at 
school. 

The family are mainly to blame, says 
Mattejat, who is a psychologist. As a 
rule the child’s mother wbb very atta- 
ched to her own mother during child- 
hood, yet felt hostile and aggressive to- 
ward her under the surface. 

To this day she has failed to gain re- 
lease from this morbid mother-daughter 
relationship. Instead, she develops a si- 
milarly ambivalent relationship with her 
child. 

She overwhelms It with care and at- 
tention and tries to weld it to her, espe- 
cially when her marital relations are un- 
satisfactory. 

She is not prepared to accept that her 
child is developing Independently and 
drawing a line between itself and her as 
it becomes a personality in its own 
right, 

Its father is on the passive side and 
pays little attention to educational is- 
sues. In the family he is a marginal fig- 
ure and unable to establish a counter- 
weight to the mother's educational be- 
haviour. 

The child is given no clear leadership 
and Us parents often allow themselves 
to be guided by what it says. The family 
is relatively closed to the outside in- 
1 fluence of institutions such as school. 

But all members of, the family tend to 
blame, their surroundings , for their 
problems. 

Outside the family the child is scared 
and withdraws into itself; within the fa- 


mily it makes demands of its parents 
and controls them. 

At school it will often try to gain the 
approval and recognition of teachers by 
doing well. Parents are convinced their 
child is organically ill, but beneath the 
surface they blame It for the trouble. 

If it stays away from school for too 
long It will fall so far behind that It Is 
steadily more difficult to find Us feet 
again at school. 

As the process takes its course the 
parents come to feel increasingly hostile 
toward the outside world. 

The younger 1 the child is and the less 
marked Its fears are, the better the chan- 
ces of a cure. Nearly all Under- 1 I s suf- 
fering from a mild form of the com- 
plaint can be cured. 

The outlook is good when the parents 
are ready to cooperate with the thera- 
pist too. A wide range of therapeutic 
techniques have successfully been used 
to treat the complaint. 

They include behavioural therapy, 
psychoanalysis and of late family thera- 
py, which as the name implies includes 
the parents too. 

The aim must clearly to get the 
child back to school as soon as possible. 
Parents must come to realise that their 
child is not suffering from an organic 
. complaint and could go to. school If it 
wanted. , . 

In more serious cases the family, cir- 
cumstances must be probed to see what 
has triggered the complaint. Not until 
they have. been dealt with can the Child 
be sent back to school. 

A special treatment, has been 
developed for problem cases at the de- 
partment, of child , and youth psychiatry 
and neurology In Berlin. - 

It takes three to four months and the 
child is first sent to hospital before be- 
ing gradually Integrated at school. . , 

Parents are put through an accompa- 
nying programme of psychotherapy aqd 
gradually entrusted wit^ Rooking, pifter 
the child on their own again. 

, Rolf Degen 

{Der TBstupiegal, 29 Augutt 198?) 





1,000 little scribblings 


A ll children are creative, a Munich 
research project has concluded 
from a two-year survey of scribbling by 
toddlers. 

It is entitled A Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Long-Term Survey of Structural 
Elements of Children's Drawings. 

Over 5,000 drawings by children aged 
one to thr^e were- ana Jy s Pd. They. were 
made by 100 children jn their own 
homes. The children were between 12 
and 18 months, old when the, project, be- 
gan. .. j' ... . 

It ended two years later when they 
started to draw apecifiq and recognisa- 
ble objects. : 

“the . basic feature cf our analysis 
was the pattern or, variety , of 
scribble," explains prpjept direptor Aj- 
mut Nguyen-Clausen, who is a beha- 
vioural biologist. ■ ■■. i M 

"What, w? mean is the course each 
line takes, ending as spop. as the child 
puts the dpwn. end we identified. 1? 
different types of scribble.'’ 

Ip 9 out of 1 2. cases analysis revealed 
statistically definite differences between 
the. sexes. . Boys lead the. field in . one 
case only,, - • I •• i . . r: 

All other, patterns, are acribbled ear- 
lier by girls, who were found not only tp 
develop . .drawing talent .earlier, but to 
prefer drawing cpm plicated ^patterns. 
This facility prevailed' regardless pf 

the speed of development, si nee. boys 


preferred to scribble simple patterns 
even when they were, already capable of 
drawing mere complicated onesi. . 

, The, research scientists conclude from 
their *tud|es ,fiiat development of the 
ability to draw proceeds ip; accordance 
with in inner programme and Uiat there 
are patterns, that recur among afi. chil- 
dren. i; ... . i.,.' . 

Is a, child's drawing talent affected by 
its environment? .Yfs,,eYen toddlers en- 
joy discovering something ney. . , , . 

. The ability to learq from ,ofiiei?» deve- 
loping individual ability in a social cop- 
teftt, Is a iptegraL pari of. children's, de- 
velopmenti,'. 

: Professor. Haps, Daucher of Munich 
University agrees that aR .ph|ldren gre 
. creative, but he, takes tfiis. simple $ori- 
. elusion a s|ep further,,add.ing{ i } , > , rn , 

‘‘It is clear that, in a primarily .verbal- 
. ised education, the child's- sepsuajlty js 
progressively 'destroyed, . . especially. , . at 
school, where there Is little scope for 
the : : various forms . -of .aesthetic 
education,” . ; ... .... Jf . 

, . A further survey, of .three- to six-year- 
olds is to be made to see whether; these 
depressing conclusions arp-bofne put by 
later deyelqpmept, ..,, . Ml * i 

., Thep, apd theni pn)y,.tbe experts plan 

to consider what conclusions; j may: be 
drawn in educational iprpctice- . : . 

, . Rose-Marie BomgSsser 
i(DiaWe|l,25 August 1982) 
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A way to conversation for spastics 
through language of symbols 


A rest for thflMUNicH 1972 


D tiaseldorf educationalists and ther- 
apists working with the Spastics 
Association have been experimenting 
for several years, with the Bliss system. 

Demised by Austrian-born .Charles K. 
Bliss, it,is a system of symbols enabling 
people who are unable to speak to com- 
municate with others. 

It is a problem for many people with 
serious physical handicaps. Polio or 

Surgeons make 
new world 
for the deaf 

' ■ • ■ .... . ; i: . 

C ologne summons have perfected a 
new operatiod 1 to help the deaf. 
They insert electrodes Into the middle 
ear, linking an electronic microphone 
with the auditory nerve. ' 

One patient whose hearing has been 
restortd in this way is a Vietnamese 
1 ' Womdn Who had been deaf from the age 
of two. ' 

' When she' arrived in Germany she 
Was] 25, 'deaf and diimb and Unable to 
fead dr write.’ For six months she has 
been able to hear again: 

I The Surgeons are Professor Fritz 
’ WuStrbW and Professor Paul Banfai, 
ear, nose and 1 throat specialist^, and 
ilhejt Revised. thb'techiiitju A! with -support 
from Hojtmann, a manufacturer of bio- 
physical equipment. 

The operation consists of Inserting 
eight electrodes through the middle ear 
1 to near' the auditory nerve, but without 
opening the inner ear. 

A kind of- microphbne delays' sound ‘ 
impulses to the electrodes, which are lo- 
cated at various points, of the inner ear 
and enable the patient ! ' to register 
sounds at frequencies of between 3,000 

'and 3,600 hertz. ' 

: 1 Alter the operation patents can reco- 
gnise frequencies, volumes and rhythms 
eveta though their inner ear may have 
b«ri defective from birth or put out 6f 
actioh by illness. 

So they can hear' traffic noise and 
noise' ‘UroUnd the home. They : iri fey not 
be able to hear and understand every- 
v thlng people say; but they can' be 
trained to recognise specific wdrds and 
sentences. *' 1 > 

• • this ^'electronic "ear Improved 1 the 
“speech pf'tfce dhf : dnd dumb,' 5 Whole 
voi ces ' t eh d to’ sound Uhclehh Once 'they 
are partly able to hear what they ate 
sfeyirtg they can 1 steadily improve their 
pronunciation; f; • ■ ■ ■■■*■-■■ 

n,;, If they leatfr to lip-read' too they can 
understand up to 85 per tent Of whfet is 
; paid to them. ' But their auditory nerve 
- must still be intact for the operation to 
■succeed; so must the auditory centre in 
the 1 brflin. ' ! i .• 

- Frofessor Wu^troW 1 says about 10,000 
deaf people in (he Federal’ Republic? of 
■Gfefmany could b'e Helped by this ope- 
ration-.* •••' ■ '■ . L--. 

As yet bfily '6nd a ’month' can- be 
handled in Gologhe 1 because 1 the 
‘electronic equipp'd ntl costing between 
DM7‘,000 and DM 10,000,' cannot be 
! manufactured faster. 1 ‘ 
f '_ 1 ' 1 Jtirg Feldner 

(Klelerhfilclirichien, 18 August 1982) 
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meningitis often damages parts of the 
brain where the speech nerves are. 

Unable to control the speech mus- 
cles, either totally or partially, the most 
they can manage is a few unintelligible 
grunts. 

It is not that {hey cannot think or, un- 
derstand others. Their intelligence is 
not as a rule affected, as experiments 
with handicapped children have shown. 

But serious speech defects are often 
accompanied by other difficulties in 
coordinating movements, with the result 
that the unfortunate victims are classi- 
fied as seriously handicapped. , 

No figures are available on handicap- 
ped people in Germany who are unable 
to speak, hut tf US and Canadian statis- 
tics are any guide, there must be about 
• 12 , 000 : 

A wide range of educational and 
therapeutic aids, such as boards' or 
screens with symbols, words and letters, 
electronic devices and gestures, are 
used to help them to communicate with 
others. 

The handicapped are only loo keen 
to learn and work hard at the various 
systems, but they all still have their 
drawbacks. • 

Communication by gesture is often 
hafep'bjkdbecaUs^thfebandwapped do 
not Imve full control over their iimbs. 
The symbols are usually too specific 
and rule out any kind of abstract con- 
versation.^ 1 : 

' Charts 1 Of letters presuppofie the abili- 
ty to read. Electronic devices are not 
just too expensive^ which need not rule 
them out, but too cumbersome and lia- 
ble to break down, 

: The Bliss symbols used by the Dlis- 
seldorf group are partly pictorial, partly 
abstract. Arranged in sequence, they 


can formulate statements and even 
complete sentences. 

The system consists of 25 symbols 
that can be used individually or in com- 
bination to make up more or less com- 
plicated words. 

The symbol for water, a Wavy line, 
used with the Symbdl Tor mouth, a cir- 
cle, is understood as meaning a drink. 

In addition to nouns assembled in 
this way (they can be both objects and 
abstractions) the Bliss sign language in- 
cludes symbols for most verbs and es- 
sential parts of speech! 

It is a rich and varied -system to 
which additions can be made by using 
symbols in colour or in various sizes. 

Bliss, a seniantographer, devised it in 
1949 as a qniversgl symbolic language 
to foster international understanding., It 
has emerged as a promising means, ,of 
communication for people with, speech 
defects. 


Sophistication 


It has been used at a therapeutic cen- 
tre in Toronto since 1971, and Bliss has 
worked alongside other ‘scientists in 
adapting it for -this more specific pur- 
pose. 

It is used with the mentally handicap- 
ped and with patients suffering from n 
, combination of handicaps, .and. a. varie- 
ty of aids have been developed to ena- 
ble people unable to point to symbols 
with their hands or arms to qse it. 

Originally devised ns a universal lan- 
guage, the Bliss system can as a rule be 
used htore easily to- make specific and 
important statements than tb chat about' 
the weather. 

So it is particularly well suited to its 
new therapeutic purpose. 

(Frankfurter Allgemclne Zellung 
Itir Deutschland, 23 August 1982} 


Back from oblivion 


" Continued from page ' 11 
re, the tale of live and death of a pio- 
neer in radiology,' a than Who was like 
an X-ray inside. " ; ' ; ' ' 

His soul was a vacuum, lacking b6t|i 
goodness and hatred. As Weiss tells the 
tale, so' ‘Kafka said, he- came to Hf^ to 

the'pointof being blinded. ’ 

Weiss spent the First World War as a 
regimental doctor. 1 He dealt with the 
war in Menschen gCgen Menich (Men 
Against 1 Mari); ah anti-War novel 1 pub- 
lished in 1919. ' 

He then lived first in Vierink, then' fit 
Munich, 'finally settling in Berlin', where 
he wrote delightful studies in character 
and the ago in his pseudo-biographical 
novels DerAristokrat, [929, art d Oeon 
LetharH — Ant und Aftl/rfer (GeOrg Le- 
tham, Doctor and Murderer). d ■ • ; ■*».■ 1 
Weiss dissected his characters; Afteb 
the Nazi take-over he lived first in Pra:- 
gue, 1 then emigrated to -Paris e&flv in 
1934. • -• i 

" ! His first novel written in exile w^s 
Der GefSngnharzi \odtr die Vatetioseh 
(The' Prison 1 Doctor or the ‘Fatherless 
Ones), published in 1934; ' u 


In it he paints a picture of the black 
marketeers, addicts and card-sharps of 
the post- World War I inflationary 
period .but refuses to accept them as a 
valid reflection of society. 

J n 1936 his Det arme Verschwendef 
JMsat) W^bubHshed, an- 
other doctors novel that Weiss felt was 
his best and may be regarded as a co- 
vert biography. ■ - i •••■ 

His final novel tplls thd'fale df.a hu- 
manitarian doctor who feels hei.has 
; cured Adolf Hitler, a World War I cor- ■ 
: poral, of his psychosis, then witnesses 
! his rise to power. 

I In the end he is a victim of his former 
s patient; In, this liQVel, Der A ugenzeuge, 

; ne anticipates his own end. A day after 
:the Wehrmacht marched into Paris he 
; took his life.' • ' ! • 

He did not deserve to be forgotten as 
a writer, and his centeriaty resurrection ■ 
no more than does him justice; Many ’■ 
readers may never have heard of him ' 
before, but readers he can now be sure 
to have in plenty. 

Wolfgang Schjrmacher 

■ • (Nordwest Zeltung, 2 & Augua 1982)- 


parents of 
handicapped 

Y oung people in Vechta, near! 

men, run a babysitting senj« v 
a difference. They take turns to lod 
ter mongoloid and other handica- 
children, so the parents can get out. 
about. 

Monika Ktihling, for Instant*,*, 
hardly even find time to go sta 
because her daughter, 15, was phv 
ly and mentally handicapped. 

“I couldn't always leave hernia, 
own mother," she says. But rai 
rings one of the group of 10 yom 
who come round to keep an eye 
daughter. 

• The 10 young people launched 
service in spring 1981. It is runbj 
and five mothers. The idea Came 
group of about 15 parents of haj 
’ ped children in the Vechta area. 

. They have met regularly for ! 
five years to discuss everyday pn" 
The mothers of mongoloid ( 
were particularly isolated. l;i so® 
ses they rarely went out. 

The children need constant cart 
in the case of mongoloid childr 
be seen to be mentally handii 
which often means that mother 
. child are not welcome. ., 

A social worker at a V«hUj^ 
centre encouraged tho mothers m 
a group of ordinary young people,! 
whom were immediately ready \a 
turns at looking after the ha 
children, aged 2 to IS. 

• The mothers now meet iwiCMBW 
at the youth centre to drink nqidj 
and compare notes on how best to* 
with the situation, “how to lives# 
us Frnu Ktihling says. 

' ■ While they ore chatting, their' 

■ dren play, puint or practise oth«N 
bics with the young people inlhe^ 
sitter group. 

The youngsters ure mostly sctwoW 
,dren or students and Initially 
to call round in twos. 

But now they are on better temaj 
The individual handicapped chili 
ahd not only come on their own hm 
ten stay overnight, says Frau KtihH 
Daniel, a 1 0-year-old mongoloid 
is regularly visited by Antonioi i 
year-oid motor mechanic. They 
yviLh toy cars and are the best of.fi 
■ Most of the handicapped d 
'have .their favourite babysitter 
ate’ taken swimming, go for 
taken out for an ice-cream- , 

For them It ts great fun. Gel ^ 
and about with other youngstea^ 
them a power of good. “It's muchw 
than if I were to ask my 
neighbour to lend a hand," says 
Ktihling. • . I 

the lady next door was like a pj 
warder for her daughter. She loow 
ter her but made no attempt W P 
know her. 

But after a. yedr 
group feel they have somehow ref 
a dead end;. Their- Initial eflthw 
has waned and one problem a ' Ie \, 
other has arisen. 

■ They have no experience in_k 
the group going and find M 1 .- 
41 What we need," says Frau KW 
outside help from an eduCatib,^ 
social worker.* ■ f 

(Bremer Nachriehien. 26 AeP^ 


A plain memorial tablet recalls the 
Olympic day of infamy 


^Id memorial tablet on the wall of 
'Coauollyslrasse In Munich's Olym- 
[,H| g ge Is all there Is to remind visi- 
(he 5 September 1972 massacre of 
ambers of the Israeli team by Pales- 
|ia terrorists. Eleven names in Ger- 
tiDd Hebrew testify to an event that 
iitkndllne news 10 years ago. 

phe Munich Olympics were a decade 
[ago: 11 is still difficult to come to 
bwlth what happened. 
it modem Olympic movement, 
pjjd by Pierre de Coubertin, was 
Ending for a start, founded in the 
Pi century and based on boundless 
Uradon for classical antiquity. 

Cron de Coubertin was a humanist 
(dewed sport as a religion with its 
■church and creed, an act of wor- 
■ accompanied by suitable senti- 

Ej when he came to put pen to 
brin 1931 to describe the Olymplo 
•ement as he saw it, he and fellow- 
Hm of the IOC had already been 
H oo several Olympic occasions. 

herou of the Ancient Greek 
epics were anything but amateurs. 
Hvtre keen to win prizes and ad- 
pi to the privileges that went with 



ftttog would have shocked them 
ftthaa the modem Olymplo creed 
(Shave taken part was more Imp or- 
rtintohavewon. 

at any rate, is the opinion Of the 

Eh social historian Picket, 
lb Olymplo tenet Is also hard to re- 
& With the other motto: citius, al» 
fortius (faster, further, higher). But 
‘pud old men of the IOC were not 
Mfor their powers of logic, 
fan&ns in. particular did not need 
unvel the Olympic contradictions 

I far to mo through the official un- 
htot sport was unpolitical. 

jwicli, not Germany, was the off!- 
Ibost of the 1972 summer Games, 
Olympics were widely viewed as 
N opportunity (not to say inex- 
JJ* M the price) of showing the 
Jthe new Germany. 

*TV screens the world over viewers 
Itoiee for themselves the new, true, 
‘tatto Germany. It was a bright, 

^^^ssssmssssasssassssst 

Confrontation 

Continued from pag* ^ 

II life of her own and more flexible, 
*«lf.ai*ured and arguably surer of 
^•laabsi,. 

(mill toonymbus life against the 


i — w m Vln 

“J® tempted LiUentha) to use Sam 
weenplay in New York, 
tale, the life-story of ave- 
W without much ado or great 
but, the more or less even 
w everyday life is not necessarily 
waiting way , of gaining an insight 
°^ r Worlds that is valid for one** 

^ portrait of an entertainer 
l jetW4en honesty on a small 
.7; on a large scale aisu- 
5“*: legendary proportions as 
Peter Ulientiui. ' , 

VolkerBut ■■ 
- iDwya|ei8|»4Hrt i 27 Aoguit I9tt) 


J 

new, sterile Germany chemically clean- 
sed with typical German thoroughness. 

The country could count itself lucky 
that the man who declared the Games 
open, Bonn head of state Gustav Heine- 
mann, was an anti-fascist democratic 
socialist. 

Officialdom, especially sports offi- 
cials, was determined to remain incapa- 
ble of mourning, to use the term coined 
by Frankfurt psychoanalyst Alexander 
Mitscherlich. 

Officials of all kinds chose to ignore 
the fact that sport in Germany has a 
long track record as a stablemate of 
war. Hindenburg referred to it &b “serv- 
ice to the Fatherland.” 

In 1936 the Nazis staged the Berlin 
Olympics, which by all accounts were 
brilliantly organised, but in 1972 eve- 
ryone was anxious to avoid compari- 
son. Least said, soonest mended. 

Carl Diehm, Germany's counterpart 
to Pierre de Coubertin, once said that 
sport and journalism stood at the same 
take-off board. 


W hat is the link between AEO- 
Telefunken and soccer star Kart- 
Heinz Rummenlgge, captain of Bayern 
Munich and Germany? 

Until recently Rummenlgge was earn- 
ing DM150,000 a year by advertising 
for the ailing engineering giant. 

But he should have little difficulty in 
finding another advertising customer to 
add to the money he earns from playing 
football. 

Germany's post-war Wirtschaflswun- 
der, or economio miracle, may be over, 
but the soccer miracle isn't. Or is it? Is 
Bundesliga soccer, now into Its 20th 
season, in deep water? 

The first division of Bundesliga soo- 
car is a simple exercise in arithmetic 
consisting of 18 known quantities and 
an unknown. 

The 18 are the clubs. The unknown is 
the money they may or may not earn. 
Will soccer continue to be a money- 
spinner? Will fans still line the stands 
and terraces? 

Is there a link between the economio 
miracle and soccer's millionaires? 
There surely is, but it is not the only 
question that comes to mind. - 
What about the other end of the so- : 
dal spectrum7 Is soccer just a pastime 
for the general public, with the unem- 




fans? , 

The good years are definitely over for 
German soccer, but even in the lesn 
years Bundesliga football remains very, 

much 1 a spellbinder. 

Tickets are not ss inordinately expen- 
sive as those who don't go would have 
us believe. They cost between DM8 and 
DM40 at the turnstile, which is reasona- 
ble even now people think twice before 
spending the money. . . 

- . Inthe Aftermath iof the Worjd Cup in 
Spkln one Wonders, whether the arrO- 
gaoee of the Gentian team that lost 3-1 
, toltaJy in the final will have any effect 
pn the season that lies ahead, . 


It was an appeal to close ranks and 
make common cause, and it worked un- 
til after 1972. Only now are we begin- 
ning to have second thoughts. 

Willi Daume, the Dortmund Indus- 
trialist and NOC president who organ- 
ised the Munich Games, first wanted 
the Olympics to be happy. 

Then he said they would be fateftil. 
How right he wasl Palestinian terrorists, 
unimpressed by the artificially unpoliti- 
cal atmosphere, brushed the fine words 
aside. 

They took the Israeli team hostage In 
the Olymplo village, making headline 
news that was to end with 17 dead, not 
including the public relations concept 
of a peaceful new Germany, 

But because Avery Brundage and the 
publie were determined to carry on at 
all costs, not only Munich was brought 
to a conclusion; the Olympic spectacle 
has since been repeated elsewhere* 

It has been business as usual without 
even one of the serious Olympic contra- 
dictions having been anywhere near re- 
solved. 

Yet there were also lasting results of 
the Munich Olympics that were more 
satisfactory. Never before had top-flight 


■ SPORT 

Soccer reaches 
a crucial 
crossroads 

A joke that went the rounds in Spain 
was that a Bundesliga club back home 
had been selling season tickets with the 
slogan: | 

“Follow our football club this season! 
We don't have a single member of the 
World Cup squad on our playing 
staff.” 

The season Is sure to get off to an in- 
teresting start. It will not be long before 
several players turn out to have been a 
bad Investment. 

Many a costly transfer will seem to 
have been a waste of money and many 
a manager will be fired when his team 
falls tb find Its form. 

Yet powers of prophecy are not re- 
quired to forecast that business by and 
large will be good. 

Soccer is still well in the running in 
> an eopnomy where redundancy, short 
time working and bankruptcies seem to 
be the rule. ' , 

Germany's Football Association was 




ccr his comb a long way since then, and 
■ at the top it is show business. 

Bundesliga soccer fires the imagine- 
.tion. It provides thrills, entertainment^ 
diversion.. An apprentice earning 
DM800 a month, signs professional 
'forms and Is suddenly grossing 
DM100,000 a year. 

! Thai is surely the stuff that dreams 
are made of, although no-one would 
deny that mediocre professional foot- 
• bailers probably.eam more than they're 
! worth. - 

Forwards who store maybe three 
times, in a season caii eam more than 
three fckllied workers. Many .by to 


sport Bnd the Olympic movement been 
viewed so critically in the glare of 
publicity. 

The Olympics as a quasi-religious 
movement, it was suggested, were 
aimed at fostering discipline and divert- 
ing the masses. Coubertin himself refer- 
red to sport as the best pacifier one 
could imagine. 

Georg von Opel rightly forecast In 
1971 that the future belonged to sport- 
ing sensations and thus to the officially 
manipulated athlete. 

Manfred Steinbach, a medical specia- 
list and former long-jump star, said top- 
flight sport could undoubtedly have a 
therapeutic effect. 

But could society afford such an ex- 
pensive cure of a single individual? 

The Munich Olympics left behind a 
milestone in modern architecture, the 
marquee-roofed Olympic stadium com- 
plex that only a rich country could af- 
ford (10 years ago, not any longer). 

It was also very much to Herr Dau- 
me's credit that the first and last at- 
tempt was made to create a uniform 
artistic Impression at an event of this 
size. 

He commissioned Otl Alcher, tfie 
artist, to supervise the artistic appearan- 
ce of Olympic Munich. 

In material terms the city itself has 
been the main beneficiary of a luxury 
embarked on with rose-tinted spectacles 
that were later toned a darker hue by 
the blood shed. 

Claus Heinrich Meyer 
(SOddeuticfce Zeltung. 23 August 1982) 


blackmail their clubs, but in Bundesliga 
soccer the dole queue is never far away. 

Even beginners behave as though 
they -were Franz Beckenbauer. :at _hls 
best 1 and- expect to 'become .millionaires 
viasoccef. , 

Team managers too expect to earn a 
packet. Not one In the Bundesliga earns 
less than DM10,000 a month, and Rlmis 
Michels in Cologne grosses DM35,000 
a month. 

Has soccer grown too big for its 
boots? Hermann Neuberger, who drag- 
ged soccer screaming into the Bundesli- 
ga era 20 years ago, has fresh improve- 
ments in mind that next to no-one Is In- 
terested in. 

In the meantime the fan queueing at 
the turnstile will be wondering whether 
he can afford, especially if he has. just 
been given the, sack, to pay DM10 t6 
DM30 to fee a game of soccer. 

Ought an unemployed man to have to 
pay this kind of money when every 
player on the club's first team register 
earns DM1,000 per point in the league 
table? 

Ought he to have to do so in a city 
where unemployment is running at over 
10 per cent? The city is Dortmund. The 
club that charges between DMIO and 
DM30 Is Borussia Dortmund. 

Reinhart Rauball, the club chairman, 




election. He is not the only chairman to 
call it a day. Jflrgen Friedrich has resi- 
gned as chairman of Kaiserslautern and 
H&ns-Georg Noack is resigning in DQs- 
seldorf. 

In Stuttgart Gerhard Mayer-Vorfel- 
der, Education Minister arid club chai'r- 
n^an, ;has fald he, too is thinking of 
standing down In the soccer board- 
room. 

Has the Bundesllga's cash taken Its 
toll7The Bundesliga Is certainly no lon- 
ger a sideline for amateurs in club 
chairmanship or managerial activity. 

Manfred Lehnen 

(HumoYetschfl Atigemetne, 20 August 1982) 


